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Which is 
your blind spotr 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot’, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 

In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “‘blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot”? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone — and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day —topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader’s Digest 
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My Goodness, What a Marathon! 


yh pees to Herodotus, a Persian army of 100,000 
was disposed of by the Greeks at Marathon. This has 
since been regarded as a much exaggerated figure. 
There is, however, no denying that 5,000,030 GUINNESS 
are enjoyed every day. And when one considers what a 
vast phalanx of Guinness this is, one is tempted to mis- 
quote Byron, and say:— 
“When I look down on such mountains of Guinness, 
Guinness looks downright good to me.” 
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Foreword 


Nn a recent radio interview I was asked whether I did not think it 
mportant for a literary editor to devote most of his space to those 
uthors who represented the new movement, or spirit of the times. 
What I wanted to reply —and what I only partly replied, owing to 

temperamental inability to give any but a stammering answer 
Beciiately to such large questions— was that what was currently 
iccepted as ‘the spirit of the times’ was often an image created by 
uccessful propaganda and fashion-mongering which only obscured 
he truer, deeper movements which history would reveal; that often 
he authors who would be found most significant in the perspective 
f time were working against the accepted movements; and finally, 
that it is only possible for an editor to represent a movement with 
dequate enthusiasm and understanding when he is identified with it 
imself. Does that happen except when one is young? 

The pages of The London Magazine have always been open to 
any work which seemed to us creatively exciting: which showed 
xceptional promise in a young writer, or illustrated a new stage in 
he career of an already established writer. Of its nature, a literary 
agazine of limited size cannot publish plays any more than it can 
ublish novels, and The London Magazine has therefore been unable 
to take part in the revival of play-writing which may turn out to be 
the most valuable artistic development of the fifties in our country, 
except by critical articles. But in poetry, in short fiction and in 
critical opinion, I believe that most of the outstanding British 
authors, both young and old, of our six-year life-time have been 
among our contributors, from Robert Graves to the consolidator- 
poets and the Angry Young Men (if one can still use such a label to 
cover writers as different as John Wain and Colin Wilson), and those 
other young writers who have shown themselves more interested in 
the heritage of Joyce and Kafka or belong to no definite school at all. 

These reflections arise not only from brooding (too late) about 
the radio interview, but also from taking the first steps towards pre- 
paring a London Magazine anthology. A literary editor is generally 
too busy planning the next few numbers to see what has already 
been done with any clarity. It is only later, when the magazine has 
come to an end or when he is asked to prepare an anthology or a 
reasoned exposition of his policy, that he can begin to see his suc- 
cesses and failures in some kind of perspective, and the shape the 
magazine has gradually taken behind him. In my own looking back 
I have already noticed how many voices with a marked indivi- 
duality, in a not particularly experimental age, have made them- 
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selves heard in poetry and how little many of the new voices have 
owed to the fashionable ideals. There may be no new Auden as yet; 
but one certainly has no cause for despondency when one observes 
the various vitality that has shown itself in the work of, for instance, 
D. J. Enright, John Holloway, Thom Gunn, Charles Causley, Ted 
Hughes and Jon Silkin; poets whom it would be difficult to find one 
label (or even two labels) to classify. 

_ Ata different level, I have also noticed something which I don’t 
feel quite so cheerful about. Unless he had a private income or 
allowance, a difficult, an experimental writer has always needed an 
‘alternative profession’ in order to make a reasonable living. Private 
riches and private patronage, as everyone knows, have dwindled 
away since the war, and the newer forms of patronage have only 
begun to fill their place. It is, therefore, only too easy to under- 
stand why writers during the past fifteen years have felt obliged to 
follow an ‘alternative profession’, whether as schoolmasters, Uni- 
versity lecturers, BBC producers, advertising copywriters, pub- 
lishers’ assistants or regular weekly book reviewers. No elder author 
or editor, brought up in more favourable conditions and sitting 
pretty now, can afford to point an accusing finger. And yet, one 
remembers that, between the wars, there was, or seemed to be, 
dozens of young English authors (as there were young artists) to be 
found in Bloomsbury or Chelsea or in a cottage in the country —or 
in France or Greece— who were ready to live as near as can be to 
|the squalor line in order to keep their absolute freedom as artists. 
Where are they now? An English author today will leave his alter- 
native profession to devote himself to his writing—as soon as he 
has broken into the headlines. In my travels in Europe since the 
war I have again and again met young writers with a precious 
manuscript in their pockets which was the whole raison d’étre of 
their lives; but they were Americans. These denizens of cheap hotels 
were not rich, and very few had Guggenheims or other bountiful 
awards to see them through. There may be young playwrights, in- 
evitably excluded from my reflections, who are living as these young 
Americans lived and still are living; but I have a suspicion that, even 
in the theatre, fings ain’t wot they used t’be. 

With the last number, owing to circumstances beyond their 
control Messrs William Heinemann, who came to our rescue so 
generously three years ago, ceased to be our publishers and dis- 
itributors. These functions have now been taken over by our dis- 
tinguished printers, the Shenval Press. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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THE SHORE ROAD 


The sea pursued 

Its beastlike amours, rolling in its sweat 

And beautiful under the moon; and a leaf was 
A lively architecture in the light. 


The space between 

Was full, to splitting point, of presences 

So oilily adjustable a walking man 

Pushed through and trailed behind no turbulence. 


The walking man 

With octaves in his guts was a quartertone 

In octaves of octaves that climbed up and down 
Beyond his hearing, to back parts of the moon. 


As though things were 

Perpetual chronologies of themselves, 

He sounded his small history, to make complete 
The interval of leaf and rutting wave. 


Or so he thought, 

And heard his hard shoes scrunching in the grit, 
Smelt salt and iodine in the wind and knew 

The door was near, the supper, the small lamplight. 


II 


NORMAN MACCAIG 


PERFECT MORNING 
No idle ‘corner in the air, 
No formless seeking in a cloud 
Marred the completeness everywhere — 
As though defects were disallowed 


By some huge order that would not 
Permit a disobedience. 

The real thing was the same in thought 
As trembling on a naked sense 


And with a permeation full 

Of present moments could compose 
Upon athorn-tip, white and cool, 
The encyclopedia of a rose 


Out of a kingdom newly come 
Where sunken treasures in the world 
Thrilled into sight like radium. 

The ladders of the air were curled 


With goings up and down that made 
The air a shore of sandpipers 
Beneath a wave of blue and jade 
—Till, having nowhere to disperse 


Its secret selves, even the unreal 
Emerged and took its real place, 
With civil looks admitting all 

The actual world into its grace. 
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OUTSIDER 


I watch the lush moon fatly smirking down— 
Where she might go, to skirt that smouldering cloud, 
Is space enough to lose your image in. 


Or, turn my head, between those islands run 
Sandpapering currents that would scrub the dull 
Picture away in suds and slaverings. | 


Even this grass, glowered at with force enough, 
And listened to with lusting, would usurp, 
In its beanstalk way, the walking, talking thing. 


I choose it should not go. I turn from these 
Paltering beautiful things, in case I see 
Your image fade and my self fade with it— 


A dissipation into actual light: 
A dissolution in pure wave: a demise 
In growth of a good greenness, sappy and thick — 


And think myself a foreigner in this scene, 
The odd shape cramped on stone, the unbeastlike, clear 
Of law and logos, with choices to commit. 


Thump goes the wave then crisscross gabbles back — 
As I do now till, wave to wonder at, 
I come again, to tower and lurch and spill. 
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Luke, Gentle Servant 


Translated from the German by Kathrine Talbot 


3 


o the south the grass burned. It burned fast and almost 
without smoke, it burned in the direction of the mountains, 
towards the mountains of Kenya. The fire was abroad in the 

elephant grass, and it had its own wind, a wind which tasted of 
smoke and ashes. Once a year they threw fire into the grass, the fire 
ran along its old routes towards the mountains, towards the moun- 
tains of Kenya, and when it reached the mountains it died down, 
and with it the wind died down, and then the antelopes returned and 
the jackals, but the grass was gone. Once a year the grass burned, 
and when it had burned down, the soil was ploughed, dug up and 
ploughed, the new ash went to join the old ash, and they threw 
maize into this soil of ashes and stones, and the maize grew big and 
had good cobs. 

I turned aside from the fire and drove in a wide curve down towards 
the river, towards the bamboo forest. I drove slowly between thorn 
and elephant grass, skirting the fire, and I felt the hot gusty wind 
on my skin and tasted the smoke. I planned to drive along the 
river by the bamboo forest, I would overtake the fire, and after 
overtaking it return to the grassland. It was no great detour, I only 
had another fifteen miles to go, | would be home before dark, I had 
to be home before dark. 

But then I met them, or they met me. I don’t know whether they 
had been waiting for me, they lay at the edge of the river and at the 
edge of the bamboo forest, more than twenty men, they streamed 
out of the bamboo forest, silent, solemn, twenty lean men, and they 
had small scars on their foreheads and bodies, deadly stigmata of 
hate, and in their hands they held their Panga knives, short heavy 
choppers which they used to kill our wives and children, their own 
people, and their cattle. They surrounded the car, they looked at me 
and waited. Some stood in the elephant grass, some in front of the 
thorn bushes, coming no nearer though they saw that I was alone. 
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They held their Panga knives close to their thighs and were silent, 
twenty lean Kikuyu, and they looked at me gently and quietly with 
_ condescending pity. I turned off the engine and remained where I 
was; my revolver lay in one of the glove compartments, I could see 
it, but I did not dare take my hands from the steering wheel. They 
were watching my hands, quietly and apparently without interest 
they watched my movements, and I let the revolver lie in its shelf 
and listened to the fire running across the elephant grass in the 
_ distance. Then one of them raised his knife, lifted it and signed to me 
quickly, and I got out. I got out slowly and left the revolver where 
it was, and then | noticed the one who had motioned to me, and 
it was Luke, my servant. It was Luke, an old lean Kikuyu, he was 
wearing a pair of old linen trousers of mine, clean but torn by the 
_ thorns, Luke, a quiet, gentle man, Luke who had been my servant 
_ fourteen years. I went up to him, I said: ‘Luke,’ but he remained 
silent and looked past me, looked over to the mountains of Kenya, 
towards the burning grass, he looked across: the backs of the fleeing 
antelopes and did not know me. I looked around me, peered into 
each man’s face, probed, tried to remember desperately whether 
I had not met one of them before who could nod his head and 
corroborate that it was Luke who stood before me, Luke my gentle 
servant for fourteen years; but all the faces were unknown to me 
and repudiated my glance, strange, distant faces, shining in the 
close heat of the bamboo. 

They opened the circle, two men stepped to my side, and I went 
past them, went in among the thorn bushes; the thorns tore my shirt, 
they tore the creased, yellow skin, they were hard, dry thorns which 
grabbed at me, hooked themselves into me, and broke. My shirt hung 
in rags over my chest. We have a name for the thorns, we call then. 
‘wait-a-while.’ I heard them overturn the car, they left it there and 
followed me, they did not set fire to it, they left it there and that 
was enough in this land of deep sleep and of decay, nobody would 
ever put that car on its wheels again, perhaps someone might push 
it into the river. I would never use it again. 

They all followed me, more than twenty men went behind me; we 
went through the thorn as if we had a common goal, they and I. 

Luke walked behince me, I heard his knife fall against the thorn 
branches, the branches that had been bent forward by my body 
and which sprang back. Sometimes I stopped so that Luke would 
catch up with me, I had not yet given up the idea of speaking with 
him, but he always noticed my intention and slowed his step, and 
when I looked round he turned to look back or stared over the top 
of my head. I followed them as far as the river, I followed them 
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although I went first, and when I came to the river I stopped, stopped 
before the flat, lazy river that I had already crossed twice, I had twice 
walked across in mud up to my hips, once in the war and once when 
the missionary had an accident. It was long ago, but I had not for- 
gotten what it had felt like. I remained standing by the river bank, 
and they came and stood around me, more than twenty men with 
heavy Panga knives, strange, rigid faces marked with the small scars 
of hate. Black river-ducks paddled quickly towards the other bank, 
paddled away and looked back, and I stood in the circle which the 
river completed, stood in the centre of their silent hate. They sat 
down on the ground, they held their knives on their knees, they 
were silent, and their silence was as old as the silence of this country, 
I knew it, I had-borne it for forty-six years. When we came from 
England, this country had received us with silence, it had been 
silent when we had built houses and divided the land, it had 
been silent when we sowed and harvested, it had been silent whatever 
we did. We should have known that one day it would speak. 

A snake swam across the river, it came out of the bamboo grove, 
it held its head rigidly above the water, a small snake with a flat 
head, vanishing at last into the river bank, and I marked the place 
where it had disappeared. I turned my head and looked into the 
men’s faces, | wanted to discover whether they too had noticed the 
snake, I wished to placate them for I was afraid of the moment 
when they would start to speak. I was used to their silence and 
therefore afraid of their speech. But they remained silent and stared 
in front of them, they behaved as if I were their guard, as if they had 
yielded to me in silence, they were silent as if their lives depended on 
it, and they left me standing in the middle until it was dark. I had tried 
to sit down on the ground, my shirt stuck to my back, my knees 
trembled, the heat which came across from the bamboo had made 
me limp, but I had scarcely sat down when Luke made a short, 
careless movement with his knife, he lifted the tip just a little, and 
I knew that I would have to stand up. I was certain that they would 
kill me, and I looked at them one by one, long and thoroughly, even 
Luke, fourteen years my gentle servant, I looked at them and tried 
to find my murderer among them. 

When it was dark, some of the men got up and disappeared, but 
they returned soon after, carrying dry thorn bushes. They threw the 
bushes in a heap and lit a small fire in the middle of the circle, and 
one of them sat near the fire and tended it. ; 

I recalled the time I had spent with Luke, he had only di 
two days before; I thought of his silent pride and nibs dea 
to complicate life. I looked at the men and thought of their ritual 
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executions, and I remembered that they used to wrap their thieves 
in dry leaves and set fire to them. In those forty-six years I had 
heard much of their fantasies, their ceremonies of sacrifice, and their 
guileless cruelty: one Kikuyu has more imagination than all the 
whites in Kenya, but his imagination is cruel. We have tried to 
wean them from their natural cruelty, but we have only im- 
verished them. We have tried to disparage their secret tribal 
oaths, their orgies and incantations, and their life has become boring 
and empty. They don’t just want to get the land back, they want 
to get back their magic, their cults, their natural cruelty. I had only 
to look into their faces to understand this, in their faces lay the thirst 
for their land and the nostalgia for their old soul, in all those faces 
‘touched by the black gleam of the fire. I wondered whether I should 
flee. I had seen no crocodiles in this part of the river, but perhaps 
they had only been lying in the reeds on the other side amongst 
the bamboo, and perhaps they had slipped into the water in the 
darkness. I could swim under water, I was a good swimmer despite 
‘my age, and it takes the crocodiles a little while to make up their 
minds to attack, perhaps I could make it. 
But the men who had made a circle around me would not simply 
look on, would not squat silently on the ground and look on as I 
fled. Alarmed, I probed their faces, I was afraid they might have 
guessed my thoughts, but their faces were strange and immobile, 
even Luke’s, my gentle servant’s. Perhaps they were hoping I would 
flee, perhaps they were waiting for me to throw myself into the 
_river—their faces seemed to be waiting for it. 

Luke got up and went to the fire. He squatted down, he stared 
into the fire, his arms rested on his knees, an old, lean Kikuyu sunk 
in recollection. I could have thrown myself upon him, his knife 

lay in front of him, its point in the fire, just below his large, lean 
hands. It looked as if Luke were dreaming. Now two men stepped 
out of the thorn, two men I had not seen before. They were taken 
into the circle, two men with bare feet, in cotton shirts, they looked 
as if they had lived in town, in Nairobi or Nyeri. They squatted on the 
earth behind Luke, and all eyes were on them; they had brought 
rolled banana leaves with them, each of them had two large leaves, 
and they pushed the leaves close to Luke and waited. They were 
strong, well-nourished men with flesh on their ribs, they did not 
look like Luke and his companions who were lean and narrow- 
chested with thin, dangling arms. Their faces were different too, 
they did not have that strange, indifferent expression, a look of 
infinite distances, their faces were good-natured, their glance quick 
and probing, revealing that they had lived in a city. I saw this when 
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they stepped into the circle. | also saw how they changed when th 
saw Luke before the fire: their faces changed, altered, they seem 
to be reminded of ‘distant suffering and the distance made th 
strange and abstracted. ; 

Luke took the knife out of the fire. He could not have seen the 
arrival of the two men, but he must have known that they squatted 
behind him, he turned towards them on the balls of his feet, I heard 
the grass creak under his feet as they turned, it was the first sound 
he had made. Luke nodded to one of the men, and the man to whom 
he had nodded took off his cotton shirt and threw it behind him, 
and then he approached closely to Luke and squatted down in front 
of him, quickly, almost greedily. And Luke lifted the knife and 
pressed it into his shoulder-blade, it hissed when the hot iron touched 
the flesh and the man’s body reared once, his head flew back, I saw 
his clenched teeth, his contorted face. His eyes were closed, the 
lips drawn downward. He did not moan, and Luke, gentle servant 
for fourteen years, set the knife against another place, seven times he 
set the knife against the shoulder, the chest and against the forehead. 
When he received the second cut, the man trembled, then he had 
overcome the pain. After the second wound he looked calmly at the 
approaching knife, offered his shoulder to the knife, stretched his 
chest towards it, impatient to receive the small cuts, irrevocable 
signs of conspiracy, stigmata of hate. When he had received the 
marks, Luke motioned him back, he crawled to his place and squatted 
down, and Luke laid the knife in the fire and, after a while, nodded 
to the other man. The second man took his cotton shirt off, the 
knife plunged into his shoulder, it hissed, there was a smell of 
burning flesh, and he also became apathetic and quiet after the 
second time and received seven cuts and crawled back. I heard distant 
thunder and looked up as if there were deliverance for me in the 
thunder, but it did not thunder again, I only saw the fire sweeping 
towards the mountains. The moon came out, its reflection melted 
in the lazy waters of the river, the river gurgled against the opposite 
bank, the sound travelled back to us. The bamboo was silent. 

I saw how Luke pulled the banana leaves towards him, he unrollec¢ 
them carefully and I noticed a tin in one of them. He stood the tir 
near the fire, it was full, full of some liquid, dark and thick. Luke 
poured off a little of the liquid and took something out of the othet 
leaf and I recognized that it was entrails, entrails of an animal 
perhaps a sheep, he took them in his hands and divided them anc 
threw some pieces into the tin, and then he threw grain and flour intc 
the tin and began to sing in a low voice. While Luke sang—I had no 
heard him sing in fourteen’ years—he stirred the dough, I observec 
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how he beat the dough and kneaded it, worked it with quiet song, 
a gritty dough which Luke finally took into both hands and formed 
into a large ball. He then pinched a small piece out of the dough 
ball and began to roll it between the palms of his hands, making it 
into a small ball. The dough was wet and I heard it squelch between 
his hands. Luke rolled fourteen small balls, twice seven moist dough 
balls and laid them in two rows before him, and when he had 
finished, Luke nodded to one of the men who squatted before him, 
and the one he had called came to him, knelt down, closed his eyes 
and pushed his head right forward. He opened his mouth and Luke 
took one of the moist balls of dough and pushed it between his teeth. 
The fed man’s face gleamed, he swallowed, I saw how the ball 
travelled down his throat, he swallowed several times, his head 
moved back and forth, back and forth, then he stopped, his lips 
opened, pressed forwards in mild greed towards the next bit of dough, 
and Luke pushed another ball into his mouth. Luke, sorcerer and 
}gentle servant, fed him with the dough of hate, fed him seven times 
rand sent him back when he had had his number, and after a while Luke 
nodded to the second man, and the second man came and opened 
his mouth and choked down the balls, choked down a vow with 
the dough and his face gleamed. He also ate the dough of hate seven 
times and was sent back. He went back upright, took his shirt, 
slipped it over his head and settled into the circle they had made 
around me. I remembered that seven was their number, the holy 
number of the Kikuyu, I had often heard of it in forty-six years, 
now I had seen it. Why had they allowed me to see it, why did they 
tolerate my presence, my number was a different one, I was the 
one for whom the wounds were meant, the fresh marks on the men’s 
‘bodies, I was the object of their hatred, why did they not kill me? 
Why did they hesitate, why did Luke hesitate to lift the heavy 
Panga knife against me, why did they not allow me to die the death 
they had imposed on so many others, had they a special death in 
store for me? Had Luke, the gentle one, invented a special death for 
me in the fourteen years he was my servant? 

We had spoken little in those fourteen years, Luke had always 
worked silently and well, I had even invited him to eat with us. 
Sometimes, when I had watched him from afar at his work I had 
gone up to him and invited him, but he had never come, had always 
found a simple excuse, he declined my offers with polite sadness. 
Nobody worked better for me than Luke, my wonderful servant. 
What kind of death had he thought up for me? 

Luke got up and walked past me to the river. Slowly he walked up 
and down on the river bank, observed, listened, he lay down flat on 
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the ground and looked across the water, he took a stone, threw | 
into the middle of the sluggish river and observed the point where 
the stone had fallen and waited. Then he returned and now he cam 
up to me. He stood in front of me but his glance went past me, dic 
not reach me, although he was turned towards me. Hestood before me, 
his knife in his hand, and he began to speak. I recognized his voice | 
immediately, his quiet, mild voice. He invited me to go, he spoke 
to me as if he were asking for a favour. I should go, he begged, the 
time had come. With his hand he pointed across the river and the 
bamboo in the direction in which my farm lay; I should go, he 
begged me, where Fanny lived who was my wife, and Sheila, my 
daughter. Luke begged me to go to them, they would need me, he 
said, tomorrow at sundown they would need me, I should wait no 
longer. I should prepare Fanny and Sheila, he said, for tomorrow 
the farm would burn, the great fire would come and I must not be 
far away then. He wanted to turn away, he had said enough, but I 
would not let him go, I pointed with outstretched hand at the black 
river, and he read my question from this gesture and gave me to 
understand that there were no crocodiles nearby, that he had ob- 
served the water. I could go, the way was clear. 

I looked around the circle of faces, strange, stony faces lit by the 
weak light of the fire. Luke went back and fitted himself also into 
the circle, he squatted and I stood alone in the middle and looked 
across at the bamboo forest, felt the oppressive heat drifting across, 
felt decay and secrecy, and I set one foot in the water and went. I 
went slowly towards the middle of the river, my feet sank into the 
soft mud, the water rose against my body, against my hips, my 
chest, black, tepid water, carrying dead bamboo canes and branches, 
and when a branch touched me | was startled and stood still. I 
did not look back once. I wondered why they had let me go, there 
must have been some reason why they should not have killed me. 

What verdict lay behind their sending me home? I did not know, 
I could not guess it though I knew many of their tricks, their gentle, 
cruel cunning—why had they let me go? My foot touched a hard 
object which lay at the bottom, I jerked back, I would have cried 
out if they had not been on the bank, I threw myself on to the water 
and made quicker progress swimming than wading, and I swam into 
the middle with desperate pulls. It must have been a sunken tree 
that I had touched, the water remained calm, there was no movement 
in the river. Slowly I waded on, rowing with both arms —long 
groping steps through the soft mud: I crossed the river for the 
third time. 


What trick lay behind my acquittal, why had they let me go, 
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_ why had Luke sent me home? Luke had shown me the shortest way, 
_ the road lay through the river and the bamboo forest. I knew that the 
_ grass lands began beyond the bamboo, grass lands of toil. I remem- 
_ bered that I would then have to pass the maize fields and go past a 
farm. I’d make it, I thought, I would walk fifteen miles before the 
following evening, perhaps McCormick would take me the last 
_ stretch in his wagon, he owned the farm. 

The bamboo grew thickly, I was hardly able to make any progress 
but had to squeeze myself between the canes. It was hopeless. The 
ground was also dangerous, leaves and branches covered it right up 
to the bamboo bushes, I could not see where I stepped. Again and 
again I sank in, sank to my hips and fell forwards. It was impossible. 
- I stood still and looked back; the men had gone, the fire was out, I 
was alone. I was alone in the oppressive heat of the bamboo. I felt 
my wet clothes against my skin, my knees trembled. I felt that I 
was watched, I felt that eyes were on me from all sides, indifferent, 
waiting, immobile stares. I had no weapons, I must go no further. 

All was silence, only occasionally the stillness was broken, a bird 
called in the darkness, an animal complained in disturbed sleep; 
I must go no further, I knew that at night, without weapons, I would 
not come out of the bamboo forest alive, the leopard would prevent 
it, the leopard or another. I knew I must return to the river and 
either wait for the morning or move close to the water. Without 
weapons and without fire the night was dangerous, I could feel it. 
The night was a little too silent, a little too gentle, it was not good, 
and I fought my way through the bamboo bushes and creepers back 
to the river. I wanted to use the night to walk up-river, this would 
gain me at most two miles, two toiling miles before morning, but I 
decided to take this road, I wanted to be home before Luke brought 
the big fire to the farm, I had to warn the girl and Fanny, my wife. 

Again I went into the river, the water went up to my calves, then 
I waded, trying to make no sound, up-river; I made better progress 
than I had expected. The moon lay on the water, if it had not been 
for the moon I would not have gone on. The mud became firmer, 
the further I went up-river the harder and surer became the bottom, 
I knocked against small stones in the water, the bushes did not hang 
so far over the river bank, all seemed to be going well. Sometimes I 
saw a pair of eyes between the bushes, green and immobile, and I 
instinctively strained towards the middle of the river, I was afraid, 
but I had to stifle my fear if I wanted to reach the farm in time. Some- 
times the eyes on the river bank followed me along, cold and quiet, 
they accompanied me up-river. I could recognize no head, no body, 
the eyes seemed to float above the bamboo, they floated through the 
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bamboo and the creepers, and I knew that the night was lying in 
wait, pursuing the stranger, trying to allay his suspicion by the — 
silence and the fragrance. I saw phosphorescent flowers on the © 

river bank, their beauty burnt itself to death, occasionally I saw them 
six feet tall burning in the darkness on a tree or in the middle of a 
bush, burning flowers of death beneath which the leopards waited. _ 

What trick was there in my acquittal, why had they let me go, for 
whom they had branded themselves with the marks of wrath? Were 
they so sure of themselves? ‘ 

I got along well, I would be able, if things went on this way, to 
make a good three miles this night, I would reach Fanny and the girl 
earlier than they expected. I thought of Fanny, saw her sitting on the 
wooden veranda, listening into the darkness, the old army revolver 
lying on the balustrade; by now I should long have been home, 
perhaps she had sensed across the distance that something had 
happened to me. She had a good instinct, her instinct had sharpened 
the more solitary we two had become, this country of sleep and 
decay had shown us that man is by nature a solitary creature, a lost, 
lonely hunter on the trail of his own self, and we soon began to go 
our separate ways, soon after Sheila was born. Sometimes we both 
believed that we could do without each other, we worked silently 
and alone, each doing his share, we kept out of each other’s way as 
soon as life tried to lead us together. True, Fanny and I were going 
in the same direction, our goal and our misery were the same, but 
we went towards that goal with a great distance between us. We 
had said everything to each other, we had confided in each other 
without reserve, and the time had come when we understood each 
other without speech, when we sometimes did not speak to each 
other for days, and things went on in their proper way nonetheless. 
I had often observed her secretly when she walked through the maize 
or clambered down the ravine to the river, I had observed her and 
noticed that her movements had changed, that they had altered since 
the early days. She moved more softly, like an animal, her move- 
ments flowed, she felt secure. 

The river became shallower, a few stones stuck out of its surface, 
and I jumped, whenever possible, from stone to stone and hardly had 
to touch the water. The water had become colder, the air had 
become colder, I began to feel cold. I remained standing on a stone 
and massaged my body and my legs. My shirt was torn over my 
chest, the rags dangled in my face when I bent, they smelled sweetish 
and musty. I carefully covered my skin with the rags, I tried to pull 
the shirt down to make it longer and to push it under my belt, for I 
began to feel colder and colder, and I longed for the warm mud, and 
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_ for the part of the river where they had dismissed me from their 
_ circle. I drank a little of the bitter water and was about to go on when 
I saw him: he stood close to the bank in a small bay of the river, only 
a few yards from me. Around him the bamboo bushes had been 
trodden flat so that I could see his full size. He had obviously just 
noticed me too. He had rolled up his trunk and stood motionless, I 
saw the matt gleam of his tusks, the small, blank eyes, and his slowly 
fanning ears: it was a large elephant. He stood and looked across at 
me, and I was so confounded by his look that I did not think of flight, 
I did not move and watched the large, solitary beast, and I suddenly 
felt the wonderful nearness of the wilderness. After a while he turned 
_ his head, unrolled his trunk and drank, I heard a sucking noise, 
heard how his trunk moved aside a few small stones which jingled 
together, and then he unexpectedly turned and vanished into the 
bamboo. I heard him break through the wood and, as if he had 
stopped, everything was suddenly still again. 

Slowly I continued on my way, I had found a bamboo cane in the 
water and used it as a support when I jumped from stone to stone. 
The cane had been cut by a single diagonal blow, it had a point, and 
I would, if necessary, be able to use it as a weapon. 

I thought of Luke, my gentle servant for fourteen years. | imagined 
that by now he would be sitting by another fire, that other men 
squatted before him to choke down the dough of hate that he had 
rolled into balls and pushed into their mouths; I believed I could 
see how their shoulders stretched forward, craving the heavy Panga 
knife, how their faces gleamed with heat and greed to receive the 
marks. I imagined that Luke went through the whole country, and I 
saw that wherever his foot flattened the grass, fire sprang up, the 
fire followed him constantly, changed direction with him, died down 
when he ordered it—Luke, Lord of the fire. I thought of the day I 
had seen him for the first time: he had fled north like the others of his 
tribe, the rinderpest had completely destroyed their herds and they 
had taken refuge in the north with their last cattle. And while they 
were in the north we came in and took their land, we did not know 
when they would return, whether they would return at all, we took 
the fallow land and began to sow. 

But after we had sowed and had already harvested, they came back 
from the north, I saw their silent procession coming up the long 
valley, the women in front, then the cattle, and behind the cattle the 
men. We told them that they had lost the land by their absence and 
they were silent; we offered them money, they took the money, hid it 
calmly in their clothes and were silent, they were silent because they 
felt themselves to be the owners of this land, for a Kikuyu considers 
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the sale of land legal only when it has been consummated by a 
religious ceremony. Our giving them money was of no significance, 


we had staked out the land without a religious ceremony and there- 


fore it could never belong to us. I remembered how Luke came up 
the long valley in one of the processions. He walked at the end of the 
procession, I noticed him at once: His old, gentle face struck me, a 
face that seemed to have had no youth, and this face remained quiet 
when I said that I would not give up the land. It was Luke’s land that I 
had taken. 

He was silent when he heard this, and when the procession began 
to move, when it went on in its silent search for the lost land, Luke 
went with it, and I saw him tread gently across the grassy plain, and 
I could not bring myself to let him go. I called Luke back and asked 
him if he would like to stay with me, I asked him whether he were 
willing to work the land with me, and he nodded silently and did his 
work in such a natural way that it seemed as if he had only left 
it for a short time and had now returned to finish it. 

He worked silently and patiently, I never had to say much to him. 
I tried to teach him this and that to make his work easier, he listened 
politely, waited until I left him, and before very long he had for- 
gotten my advice. What ruse was there behind my release, in those 
fourteen years, what had Luke, the wonderful, gentle servant, 
thought up? 

I] went up-river until morning. The nights are long in this country 
and I had gained about four miles, more than I had hoped for. I 
examined the sky, the oblong rectangle of sky above the river. It 
looked like thunder. The sky was covered by a single grey cloud 
which stood above me and the river. Its edges were dark. Straight 
through the grey ran a vermilion trail, a trail of fire, and I thought 
that this might be Luke’s track. I wondered whether, under such 
conditions, it was worth trying to cross the bamboo wood, then I 
thought of Fanny, of the girl, and of the term set for my return, and 
I decided to cross the bamboo forest come what may. For the first 
time | felt hunger, I drank of the bitter water of the river and, with 
the help of my bamboo pole, swung myself on to the bank. When I 
reached the bank I realised how exhausted I was, it had taken all my 
strength to jump from stone to stone, and my attention and skill 
had been so concentrated that I had had no opportunity to notice the 
degree of my exhaustion. Now that I was able to relax I noticed it, 
I felt how unsteady my legs were, I saw how my hands trembled, 
and I felt the veil before my eyes, a certain sign of exhaustion. | 
could not allow myself to stand still, I had to go on, I had to will 
myself to be carried to the farm on the impetus as it were of the 
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Bent over forward | climbed some high ground. After each step 


| I grasped bamboo canes and roots and pulled myself forward. I had 
to pull myself along carefully, for sometimes I took hold of the 


roots of a dead tree, one that had died and still stood upright because 


_ there was no room for it to fall, and when I tried to pull myself up 


by the upright, dead tree, it gave, the roots broke, and the bamboo 
trunk fell towards me. Sometimes the trunk would fall on other trees 
and I heard the roots being torn up and threw myself down covering 
my head with my hands. From time to time! sank into the soft ground 
up to my knees, but not as often as in the night when I had first tried 


~ to cross the bamboo forest, for now I could see the deeper holes in 


the ground and avoid them. 

The cold that had worried me in the early hours did not bother me 
any more, the exertion made me sweat, my shirt stuck to my back, 
and when my face was near the ground, my breath rebounded from 


© the leaves and struck my hot face. I felt the sweat run down my 


cheeks and tasted it, thin and sour, when I licked my lips. I decided 
to rest a while in the maize, I would neither lie down nor sit, the risk 
would be too great, J would stand to rest so that exhaustion would 
not overcome me, I wanted to stand still for a few moments and 
break off a cob. I was already getting near, I could already taste the 
sweet mealiness of the grains—it was a good thing to think of. 

I approached a black cedar, I took hold of a cluster of creepers, 
they felt slippery and leathery like snakes, I grasped them and 
pulled myself towards the tree, and when I stood on a root I saw a 
clearing. I saw it through the veil of my exhaustion, and when I 
went closer I noticed a number of large, heavy birds congregated 
round an object. They hopped about noiselessly, lazily and with 
limp wing-beats they revolved around this object, some sat on it 
and tried to push off new arrivals. The birds were black. I was 
unable to drive them away, I could get so near that I was able to 
touch them with my bamboo staff and this I tried, but they simply 
hopped awkwardly aside and remained there. The object around 
which they crowded was a tree stump, they obviously just wanted 
to sit on it, and since there were too many of them, there was this 
silent battle. 

I went close to the stump and leaned against it, and I finally 
succumbed to the temptation to sit down. I sat down in the middle 
and drove off the birds with my bamboo staff, I could not make them 
leave for good, they jumped to the ground, lazy and reluctant, they 
hopped clumsily about my legs and looked up at me with their heads 
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on one side. After a time one bird tried to fly up on to the tree 
stump. I ducked, thinking he was flying at me, but when I saw that 
all he wanted was to sit beside me, I let him sit there and took no 
notice. I leaned far back and examined the sky and saw that the cloud 
with the vermilion trail stood further in the west: there would be 
no thunderstorm, I was confident.of my way. I got up slowly and 
walked between the big birds through the clearing. They did not 
move, they squatted on the ground and looked after me. 

I thought of Luke’s eyes, of his look full of gentle sorrow, I thought 
of it while I battled with the bamboo, and I began to understand 
Luke. To understand him and all the others who carried the stigmata 
of hate. I believed I understood why they crowded to receive the 
marks. We had taken too much from them, but we had also brought 
them too much. 

What trick had Luke devised? Why had he let me go, I whose fault 
it was that he had lost everything? I had to be at the farm before 
sunset, I thought of Fanny and of the girl, I saw them still on the 
wooden veranda, the old army revolver nearby, I knew that they 
would not have slept last night. 

When the bamboo forest was behind me I was so exhausted I 
thought I could not go on, my body demanded rest, drew me towards 
the ground. I stood still in the middle of the elephant grass and shut 
my eyes, I would have given at the knees and sunk down if I had 
not leaned on my bamboo stick, I was so weakened that a deep in- 
difference came over me, I ceased to care about Fanny’s fate, and 
| appeased my conscience by telling myself that she could shoot well 
and would defend the house as well as I could myself. And I would 
have lain down if it had not been for the hunger: hunger made me 
open my eyes and | lifted the bamboo staff, thrust it into the ground 
and went on. I went through the waist-high elephant grass, my lips 
burned, the blood hummed in my fingers. I never once looked 
across the plain, my glance shrank from the horizon, I did not have 
the strength to lift my eyes. 

Towards noon I stood before the maize field. I threw away the 
bamboo staff, now it had served its time, I threw it from me in a 
great arc, and tore off several corn cobs. I sat on the ground. I laid 
the cobs down on my knees, | tore the yellowish dry husk from 
one cob and bit into it, I did not take the time to chew off the grains 
but drove my teeth along the cob. The grains tasted of sweet flour. 

After I had eaten, I crawled between the maize plants. I felt 
the coolness and shade, felt a strange sense of security: here, in the 
maize, I imagined myself safe. I crawled through the whole field. | 
imagined, while I crawled, that I was collecting new strength, I 
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felt myself gaining strength and I lifted my eyes and looked ahead. 
_ And through the maize plants I saw the farm, it stood on a hill, the 
_ large house with the veranda, and the corrugated iron sheds at 
| right-angles to the house. The farm lay there, deserted. McCormick 
had four dogs, and I had always seen one of them when I had passed 
by, one of the dogs had always lain in the dust in front of the veranda, 
but now I could not discover any of them. I wanted to leave the 
maize field and go across, I had already stood up, when they came 
out of the farm. There were six men, lean Kikuyus with Panga knives, 
they walked slowly down the veranda stairs, slowly, with quiet 
steps. They did not seem to be in a hurry. For a moment they dis- 
appeared behind the corrugated iron sheds, then I could see them 
again, six lean men, they crossed the yard and passed a group of 
trees, they walked upright across a piece of grass in the direction 
from which I had come, their road led them to the bamboo forest, to 
the river. I could not see whether Luke was amongst them, they 
~ were too far away, I could only sense whether he was amongst them 
--my senses confirmed that he was. I looked after them until they 
vanished beyond the grass patch, I knew that it was useless to 
go to the farm and ask McCormick for his car, I would never again 
be able to ask him for anything. I was sorry for him, for he had 
only been there six years. He had come directly after the war, a 
friendly, red-haired man who liked to talk, and who vanished for 
a month each year, went to Nairobi, it was said, where he disappeared 
mysteriously for a month. 

I could see no one on his farm, and I pushed myself back into the 
maize field and promised myself to come back once I had settled 
everything at home. If I had had my gun or even my old army re- 
volver, I would have gone across to the farm, but without a weapon, 
and exhausted as I was, it would have been foolish. They might have 
left one of themselves behind, they might all six return, it was no use. 

I crawled in the direction of the small path which bordered the 
maize field on one side, the path that led to my farm. The hardest 
part of the journey was behind me, | did not doubt that I would 
reach my farm in time. The nearer I came the greater became my 
fear of their cunning and my suspicion concerning my release. Why 
had Luke allowed me to go, Luke, gentle servant and sorcerer, what 
trick had he devised for me? Fear made me stand up amongst the 
maize, I pushed forwards with my hands and began to run as best I 
could. I ran through the field, stood still, listened, heard my heart 
beating and ran on again. I felt how my thighs became cramped, 
turned stiff and without feeling, on my chest I noticed the marks 
of thorns, small, blood-encrusted scratches. My. arms trembled. My 
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mouth was open, the upper part of my body was bent far forward: 
thus I ran on through the maize, and when I reached the end of the 
field I did not allow myself any rest, I ran to the road, I believed 
I was still running, I heard my steps pounding against the ground 
and I thought I was running, but if I had been running I would have 
reached my goal much more quickly. I staggered forward, beaten 
down by fear and heat. I could hardly control my steps. 

Then I reached another field of maize, long before sunset, and 
this was my own maize. Behind it lay the farm, one last effort and 
] would reach it, already I imagined seeing it before me, though the 
maize still hid it from sight, my farm, Luke’s farm. I turned from 
the road and ran through the maize, the bushes seemed stronger and 
higher, the cobs larger than those in McCormick’s field—I ran to 
a furrow. Perhaps Luke, perhaps I had torn it in the soil? I had under- 
estimated my strength, now I felt how much] still had at my disposal. 

I saw the bushes grow lighter, this was the end of the field. I stepped 
out of the maize field. I pressed my hands against my chest. I lifted 
my head and looked across towards the breadfruit trees. The farm 
was gone. It was long before sunset. I went towards the breadfruit 
trees and saw the ashes. I kneeled down and felt them with both 
hands. The ashes were cold. 
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Song: A Month of Sundays 
Sat —___ 


Into your outstretched hands come pouring 
Gifts by the cornucopiaful— 
What else is lacking? 
Come, enjoy your Sunday 
While yet you may! 


Cease from unnecessary labours, 

Saunter into the green world stretching far, 
Light a long cigar 

Come, enjoy your Sunday 

While yet you may. 


What more, what more? You fended off disaster 
In a long war, never acknowledging 
Any man as master; 
Come, enjoy your Sunday 
While yet you may. 


Are you afraid of death? But death is nothing: 
The leaden seal set on a filled flask. 
If it be life you ask, 
Come, enjoy your Sunday 
While yet you may! 


On a warm sand-dune now, sprawling at ease 

With little in mind, learn to despise the sea’s 
Unhuman restlessness: 

Come, enjoy your Sunday 

While yet you may. 
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bleak corridors which led past dressing-rooms. Here, where 
no one was at home, he too seemed to have his place. His 
face was somehow in context, long and pink and guileless, gold 
spectacled, the blond hair swept carefully back in a pale, Bryl 
creemed wave, the large white teeth bared in his well wishing smile. 

Appropriately, it was in a railway hotel that I first met him; a 
hotel with grey, smoke grimed walls, inhabited at week-ends by 
football teams coming from the North to play in London; an oasis 
of the game. Outside it, on a Saturday morning, would stand small, 
scruffy knots of boys with autograph albums and scrapbooks, 
pouncing with avid speed on players who emerged. 

‘Come on, that’s ‘im! Sign, please sir, sign!’ And they would sur- 
round the player in a gesturing, chattering, determined group, a 
forest of hands waving like tendrils in his face, extending books and 
pens and pencils. 

Inside, the hotel was cramped and stiflingly heated, a confusing 
series of disused rooms, full of chairs and baize tables, as though 
awaiting the arrival of some phantom convention. The smell of 
ample breakfasts floated out of the dining-room, and in the cor- 
ridors one came across plump, bald, bustling men, with gold watch 
chains and hearty provincial accents—the club directors. 

I was talking to some players in the bar when he came in. He 
entered with brisk assurance, certain of his welcome, striding across 
to our group at once, talking in quick monotone, covering us all 
with a soft lather of words. The cadence of the voice, the short 
‘a's’, showed that he had once had a Northern accent, but it had 
almost disappeared now, worn down and honed away. The voice 
had lost its edge, and the words rolled on, steadily and fluently, like 
a stream of oil. 


‘Joe,’ he said, urgently, squatting down, like a supplicant, beside 
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| player’s chair. ‘Did you get my note? You knew I was coming, 
lidn’t you? I saw Charlie last week, and he said if he ran into 
seorge he'd tell him to let you know I was in London now.’ | 
ried to place each Christian name in turn, and when he was intro- 
luced to me he said at once, ‘Hello, Brian. We hayen’t met before, 
ut I was talking to Jack Tomlin about you the other day, and he 
isked me if I knew you.’ 

* Tomlin was a famous manager: it was a good ploy. 

His name, he told me, was Peter Bridge, and the footballers 
eemed to accept him readily enough. He went on talking to them 
ntimately, seriously, persuasively, as though they were all involved 
n some embracing, family concern. I wondered who he could be, 
‘or his name meant nothing to me: an ex-player, perhaps, an old 
chool friend of one of the team. I was surprised when he asked, 
uddenly and anxiously, ‘Joe, you’ve got a ticket for me?’ 

_ The player, a small, boyish Scotsman, grinned and reassured him, 
Ay, you'll be all right, Peter.’ 

» “And will I be able to come in the team coach? Have you asked 
rom?’ Tom was the club manager. 

‘T’ll see what I can do, Peter, but he’s not keen, is he, lads?’ 

At this, a startled look of pain came over Peter’s raw, pink face 
nd he said, ‘But he’s always let me; I’ve always done it before.’ 

As I got up, to report a different match, he called at me, with the 
ame expression of concern, ‘You’re not coming to Highbury? We'll 
et together. . . . I’m in London, . . . we'll have a cup of tea. Hey, 
ive me your number.’ 

I said, without warmth, that he could get it from my newspaper, 
nd left. The following Monday, he rang me. 

‘This is Peter, Peter Bridge. How are you keeping” 

At first I did not recognize his monotone. ‘You know,’ he said, his 
voice pained. ‘On Saturday, in the hotel. With Joe and the United 
players.’ 

I told him then, guilty and over-cordial, that I remembered him, 
and he was mollified at once, talking on without inhibition, one 
old friend to another. 

‘Well, it’s nice to have met you,’ he said at last. ‘When are we 
going to have that cup of tea? Tell me where you live. If I’m passing 
that way one afternoon, | could drop in.’ 

I said I was not often in during the afternoons. 

‘Oh, I see. Busy man, eh?’ There was no edge to the words. ‘Well, 
look, I’ll ring you again next week; during my lunch hour. That’s 
the only chance I get during the day. Goodbye for now.’ And he 
had rung off, leaving me to wonder what his job could be. 
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I saw him again the following Saturday, standing outside 
official entrance at Tottenham, among the fat, sanguine men wl 
handfuls of black market tickets. He wore surprisingly, a cam¢ 
hair coat, which looked expensive and new but did not suit 
a pathetic attempt to seem ‘wide’, a man about the West End 
which only rendered him the more provincial. He was wearing hl 
anxious look again. 

‘!'m waiting for Johnny Jackson,’ he said. ‘I wrote and told him 
I'd be here. I know he’s down with the lads, because the papers 
said this morning there was still a chance he might be playing. If 
you see him, tell him I’m here, will you? He'll have a ticket for me.” 

I went into the great, grey desert of a car park, where journalists 
and directors and directors’ friends stood about talking to one 
another, but the players had all gone in to change. He would have 
to go on the terraces, then, I thought, without much sympathy. For 
I had assessed him now; he was a fringe man, a cadger, a pale, 
harmless parasite who lurked on the edges of the game, relying on 
other people’s tolerance and indulgence. : 

When I had turned round he was there at my elbow, smiling, 
now, a ticket in his hand, saying happily, “Well, after all that! Hey, 
just a minute, there’s Arthur—I’ll be back!’ And he was off across 
the car park to greet a reporter. 

He was no ordinary fringe man. 


In the weeks that followed, he turned up so often that I wondered 
how it was that we had never met before. He was everywhere; in 
hotels, on trains, outside stadiums, talking earnestly to managers, 
players, journalists; man to man, a fellow expert, life-long acquaint- 
ance. His telephone calls to me continued, each drawn out, unless 
I was careful, to lengths of screaming triviality, each full of gossip, 
Christian names, intrusive proposals to meet. 

I gave in at last, and we met after an evening football match. 
We sat in a dingy café with marble-topped, tea splashed tables, 
menu chalked up on a blackboard, a juke box pounding rock ’n’ 
roll in a corner, teenage boys and girls with weird attire and hair 
styles sitting apart in rigidly celibate groups. 

It was here that I at last found out what he did, but only by a 
direct question. ‘I’m in a bank,’ he said, all in one breath. His 
mouth twitched, and he looked quickly away as though he were 
afraid to be overheard. ‘Down in Finsbury Park, but I don’t want 
to stay there; I just took it so I could get to London; jumped at it. 
What I’m after is a job in your game.’ 

‘What, journalism?’ 
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_ ‘Yes, sports page.’ The subject had been turned; he was easier 
now. ‘I’m keeping my fingers crossed at the moment. Reg Williams 
said he’d see if he could get me a job on the Mail.’ 

‘But,’ I said, incredulously, ‘you’ve got to have a Union card...’ 
_ ‘Just part time,’ he answered, airily. ‘Anyway, to begin with. I 
give him bits of sports gossip and stuff every now and then. And 
Bob Robinson says he might be able to fix me up doing match 
reports for the Sunday Pictorial. Then, if everything came off, I 
‘could go on to the staff of one of them, after a while.’ 

I wished him luck, and wondered whether to believe him. If 
journalism were really his ambition, why wasn’t he following the 
well-worn track from local paper to provincial ‘evening’ to Fleet 
Street like the rest? 

T’ve done a lot of articles,’ he said. ‘I’d like you to read them. 

Reg Williams read them, and Bob Robinson’s got them now. When 
he’s finished with them, I’ll bring them over.’ 
I was going to protest, but the moment passed. He looked across 
‘the room at a girl with a heavily rouged face, puffed cheeks and a 
‘dark pony-tail and said, ‘One of those would suit me. What sort 
of love life have you got? You’re a dark one, eh?’ Then he was 
talking about football again, as if the subject had never been 
changed. 

‘What do you think of Alan Coxhead? Out of the game for life, 
and only 24. It really upset me, you know, it really did, because I’ve 
known him for years. In fact we were practically brought up 
together; like brothers.’ He looked sadly out into space. Coxhead 
was a brilliant international player who had broken a leg and been 
ordered by doctors to retire from football; it was a national disaster. 

‘Just like brothers,’ he said. ‘He used to live three streets away 
at home; we signed as amateurs for City together. He’d often be 
round at our house to have a meal, and whenever he’s been playing 
in London, I’ve always gone round to see him. I’ve never missed. 
Like brothers.’ 

Suddenly he shot back the sleeve of his camel hair coat, rose out 
of his chair and said, ‘Look at this, I’ve got to go!’ 

I left him outside a tube station, where a cold, gusty wind blew 
across the deserted pavements, and the lighted mouth of the station 
‘seemed a warm cavern of refuge. What was he doing in London? 
Why did he stay? What strange ignis fatuus was he pursuing 
through the dark unfriendly streets, the ugly stadiums, the dim 
hotels? 

I could guess how he lived, and when one night I visited his 
lodgings, they did not surprise me. The house was semi-detached, 
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with a shrivelled, derisory apron of a garden, ghostly and hideou 
under the street lamp. He unlocked the front door and took 

into a chill, cramped .hallway; dark polished wooden banisters 
and a steep narrow stairway led up into the dark. He switched on | 
a light and showed me the dining-room, an unused room, crowded 
and over-furnished, with bookcases of encyclopedias, gift sets — 
of Dickens, mottled wallpaper and a long, shining mahogany © 
table. 

‘They’re nice here,’ he said, contentedly, ‘they look after me well. 
Wait here and I’ll be down.’ He went through the doorway and — 
disappeared with long, agile strides up the stairs: he’d wanted to be 
a footballer but ‘just hadn’t got it. They asked me to play down — 
here, you know, amateur, but you know how you get—I can’t be | 
bothered’. 

When he came down again, he was carrying a pile of cheap, — 
coloured exercise books. ‘Here you are,’ he said, thrusting them at 
me, ‘collected works. Now don’t go pinching anything out of them 
will you? I know you journalists! No, seriously, Brian,’ and his face 
became very serious indeed, ‘I'd like to know what you think. Only 
let me have them back as soon as you can, won't you, there’s a good | 
lad, because Charlie Pick of the Mirror says he'll have a look at 
them as well. | wouldn’t mind joining the Mirror: plenty of scope 
for getting things off your chest. There’s a lot wrong with football 
that ought to be put right, you know: I was talking to Danny 
Wilson of Fulham... .’ 

I took the exercise books home and put them in a drawer. Peter 
rang within a week to ask me what | had thought of them, and | 
told him I was only half-way through. The next week he rang 
again and, with resignation, I took the books out, meaning to 
glance at them, then send them back. To my surprise, they were 
coherent and intelligent. They were written in a broad, clear hand 
with no margins and few paragraphs, but ;the arguments were 
convincing and well sustained, even though many of them raised 
echoes. I sent them back to him with an encouraging note: perhaps 
his ambitions had more basis, more hope of fulfilment, than it had 
seemed. 

He did not answer my letter, and in the weeks which intervened 
before I saw him again, | heard people beginning to complain about 
him. They were journalists: what the footballers and managers 
thought of him was hard to tell: tight-grouped, they had about them 
a friendly yet excluding sufficiency. Now and again I could infer 
a rebuff: so-and-so was ‘getting big-headed. He’s changing, you 
know, with all the publicity; it does it to some of them. The other 
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eee” 
City lads are saying so, too; ever since he played for England.’ 

_ But the journalists made no bones about it. ‘One moment he 
isn’t there,’ said the Daily News, ‘the next, there he is in the seat 
beside you.’ 

On Saturday trains to the Midlands, he was sometimes half re- 
buffed. People answered his questions brusquely; empty seats were 
Tepresented to him as taken, then remained empty, but he was not 
discouraged. 

“Hey, every time I ring you up, your operator says you’re out. 

I said, tell the bugger it’s about time he stayed indoors and did some 
blooming work.’ 
_ He hung on without effort, fluent and persuading, urgent about 
nothing, keeping his end up by the occasional suggested favour. 
Once, on the way back from a match at Birmingham, we were 
talking about suits; the Mirror and the Express were dressed to kill. 
‘Look, if you want suits,’ Peter said: he leaned across the table, 
pink and intense. ‘Any time you want one, honestly, Brian, George 
. . . Just come along with me, there’s a pal of mine in Windmill 
‘Street; he’ll make it up for you wholesale price. Come along and 
just let him give you a fitting; he’ll quote you a figure.’ He begged 
and urged until it seemed that it was we who were doing him a 
favour, but when two of us turned up in Windmill Street the follow- 
ing Monday, he was not there. 

‘I didn’t forget,’ he said, unworried, when next I met him. ‘T’ll 
tell you what happened: you remember that County were in town 
for a Cup match? Well, my old pal Jackie was in the team, and after- 
wards we went out on the town, you know. I never got out of bed 
next day; I rang the bank and told them I’d got flu.’ 

It was the last straw. People were avoiding him now; groups dis- 
solved at his appearance; people were always out when he tele- 
phoned or called. When one met him, he seemed less sure of 
himself; his approach was made almost with circumspection. At 
Stamford Bridge one Saturday, I asked him, feeling sorry for him 
and a little guilty, how his journalistic career was going. 

‘Oh, that,’ he said vaguely. ‘There might be a chance on the 
Express; Joe Butterfield was telling me.’ 

‘But I thought you said the Daily Mail. ...’ 

‘No,’ he replied, detached and far away. ‘Joe Butterfield’s got my 
books at the moment... .’ 

And then it became plain to me that a humiliation was being 
prepared for him. Who would deliver it, where, what they would 
say, was unpredictable: it was simply in the air. He had forced the 
pace too hard, and Fleet Street resented him; the mention of his 
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name, now, provoked a grimace and a groan, ‘You've seen his note- 
books, haven’t you? Well, you must be about the only one left who 
hasn’t.’ oe : 

I wanted to warn him, but did not know how. Subtle hints were _ 
futile: his very stock in trade was his ability to ignore them. And, © 
this being so, from what point did one start; what could be the pre- 
liminaries? Did one say bluntly, man-to-man, ‘Look here, all this 
hanging on of yours . . . people are getting a bit sick of it.’ Of course — 
not; one could see already the wounded face, the look of hurt 
incomprehension. 

No. Fate would have to overtake him; there was nothing to be > 
done; one could only hope that when the rebuff came, it would not 
be too brutal. . 

Instead, it was very brutal indeed. It was given, appropriately, in 
the dim-lighted corridor that runs outside the dressing-rooms at 
West Ham. It was featureless, flicked with the sharp tang of embro- 
cation; a blind, imprisoning corridor without windows, closely 
guarded by a man on its door. But Peter had a way round all such — 
men, and he already stood blandly among a little group of journalists _ 
which waited to be let into the dressing-rooms; stood, slightly and 
appositely on the fringe, the token of his waning confidence. He 
was saying, ‘I wonder whether I can get in .. . I told Ted I was here,’ 
but the journalists were talking among themselves, paying him no 
attention. 

‘I haven’t seen him for months,’ he tried again, throwing out the 
words like bait to a fish. ‘We were on a course together, once... .’ 

Boldly — desperately, perhaps—he stepped forward into the very 
middle of the group, laying a quick hand on the fat shoulder of 
Wilf Rigby, of the Gazette. ‘Wilf,’ he said, ‘if I can’t get in, will you 
take him a message. .. .’ 

The red, jowled, drinker’s face pivoted on its thick red neck. 
Rigby was a loud, uncertain bull, roaring to keep his spirits up, 
trampling without real malice on fact and other people’s opinions, 
timid as a girl in print. 

‘For Christ’s sake,’ he said, ‘what do you want now? Why can’t 
you bloody well let us alone when you can see we're doing our 
job? You butt in where nobody wants you, yet get in the way when 
we're trying to have interviews. Why don’t you go back to your 
bank instead of poncing on the boys for tickets and hanging round 
us?’ 

While he spoke, Peter’s face was swept by misery and astonish- 
ment. His jaw had fallen open in sheer unbelief; the pale eyes | 
goggled out appalled from behind his spectacles, while the rest of us 
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looked away, shuffled our feet, talked quickly and tried to detach 
ourselves from the scene. 

He was still standing frozen in the corridor when the dressing- 
-room door opened, to a waft of steam and embrocation, and we 
were allowed to file in. 

That was the end of him, then. I was at once sorry and relieved, 
glad to be rid of an incubus, sorry for the cruel way it had been 
‘done. I began uneasily recalling his goodwill, his lonely innocence, 
his moments of generosity. 

The following week, there was an important match at Tottenham, 
and | arrived rather early, realising with a slight shock, as I passed 
the ticket touts, that Peter wasn’t there. In the car park, Rigby had 
arrived early too, and was talking to a player; his voice bellowed 
out, didactic and uncompromising; my first reaction was to avoid 
him, but I wanted to talk to the player, and joined them. 

Others joined us in turn, until at length the player made his 
apologies and went in to change. It was then, advancing from a far 
= corner of the desolate car park, that I saw the camel hair coat. It 
was he—there was no doubt of it, whatever the incredibility of his 
presence— advancing quickly, not sheering off but making straight 
towards us. Rigby saw him, too, bent upon him his hostile and 
insensitive stare, and opened and shut his mouth, without speaking. 

Then he himself was on us, affable and bland. ‘Hallo, John, hello, 
Wilf, hello Brian. Hey, have you seen Jimmy Watson? He promised 
me there'd be a ticket.’ 
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Two Poems 
—_—-____— 


PASSAGE FROM CHILDHOOD 


Where hell was open and the threshold crossed, 
With seven deadly torments in my head 

I walked and lived. At dark, wide-eyed I tossed 
Feeling my body feverish on the bed 

Certain I was among the chosen lost. 


Each impulse paused before me, not my own 

But rather like a rag flung in my face, 

And wishes to apologize, atone, 

Feel eight years’ wickedness wrapped up in grace— 
The terror, yet the need to be alone. 


Looked back at now, the fires of hell retreat 

Yet the responsibilities still feel 

Like breath blown at me from that furious heat. 
I move beyond the gestures of my will, 

Careful of each handshake, of each heartbeat. 


But now I know that all the agony 

Built a compassion that I need to share. 

The torment of that childhood teaches me 
That when I listen now or simply stare 

Fears are exchanged and exorcized—and free. 
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AT A MASS 


Waiting restlessly the coming event, 

Hearing the three bells ringing the loud warning, 
I look for the lifted moment, the lifted cup, 
Feeling upon my skin the Roman morning. 

I watch with a critical eye the bread raised up 
And confuse aesthetics now with a sacrament. 


It is the veils drawn over, the decent hiding 
That recall the decorum the test of art demands.. 
Around me the people pray, forgetful of 

Even their painful eyes, their well-worn hands. 

I struggle now with my own ideas of love 

And wonder if art and religion mean dividing. 


Each has his way and mine perhaps is to 

Suffer the critical sense that will not rest. 

If the air is cool, the colours right, the spoken 
Words dramatic enough, then I am pleased. 

But why must I ask a sense of style in the broken 
Bread and bring God down to my limited view? 


Pride enfolds me, pride in the gift of tongues; 

Envy too, since I long to be like these 

Who approach with empty hands, an open heart — 
The simple men lost in simplicities. 

I have to endure the ecstatic pain of art 

And shape from the silence all my encroaching songs. 
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American Beatnik on TV a few weeks ago. It was one of 

his more sensible pronouncements, surrounded for the most 
part by woolly and drug-heavy poeticizing. He was one of a number 
of people appearing in a programme on the tradition of dissent in 
American society. Dissent. A word not as widely used here as in 
America where it has a long and healthy tradition. It survived 
McCarthy or, to be exact, it side-stepped him as he pushed on in his 
compulsive search for those elusive Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. So I watched and listened eagerly to what it had to show and 
to say the other evening. The most amusing gentleman on the pro- 
gramme was the staunch individualist (a Protestant clergyman) 
who continued to deduct about 90 per cent of his tax before paying 
the remainder, having found that percentage to represent the amount 
spent on munitions. The beats, however, the hipsters, ‘saints’ and 
other comedians who were given their say, may have presented a 
more violent image to American viewers, but from the distance that 
separates us they appeared to me as an organic part of American 
life, as just another aspect of the sickness we are finally all involved 
in, as unwilling pillars of the society whose enemies they professed 
themselves, albeit somewhat incoherently, to be. 

A particularly poor showing was put up by the literary dissenters, 
mainly beatniks. | had expected at least to be entertained by Mr 
Allen Ginsberg, but he seemed strangely tongue-tied when being 
interviewed in a Greenwich Village restaurant. He was accompanied 
by a young man whose name | didn’t catch but who, so Mr Ginsberg 
assured us, is a saint, the saint of the beat generation. The interviewer 
asked a question about poetry which Mr Ginsberg found difficulty 
in answering. The camera focused on Saint Beatnik who sat, prim 
and silent for some moments, and then announced that poetry was 
the flower in his head, ‘sorta hangin’ up there’ in his brain. ‘Yeah, 
that’s good. That’s Okay. Quite good,’ said Mr Ginsberg, Thus en- 
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couraged, Saint B. then confessed ‘I like poetry that smells.’ (‘That’s 
okay. Yeah, that’s good.’) Mr Norman Mailer, author of The Naked 


| and the Dead, appeared on the screen to tell us that he has embraced 


hipsterism. ‘The hipster dissociates himself from the past, he lives 
by the moment. He is outside society. He is a kind of psychopath.’ 
Can a novelist be a hipster? Can a hipster be a novelist, 1 wonder, 


' without being a traitor to all those lovely moments, without betray- 


ing hipsterism? This, I feel is one of those answers that Gertrude Stein 
knew, years before the question was being asked. After all, the self 
that does not exist in relation to anything else, eventually does not 
exist at all. Mr Lee Strasbourg’s ‘Method’ actors, for instance: en- 
couraged to externalize and to use exclusively their own _all- 


important feelings in every situation, rather than portray those of 


the playwright’s character as contained in the written lines, they 
have by now all but analysed themselves out of existence. (‘It is 
when you come to work with Method actors,’ wrote Sir Michael 


_-Redgrave in Mask or Face, ‘that you come up against an obstinacy 


which is like a brick wall . . . Mention the word ‘“‘technique” . . 
mention almost any of the accepted terms if you dare. All that they 
want to know about is feeling. By this they mean their feeling, and 
very subjective and “‘off-beat” that feeling can be.’) 

Mr Christopher Logue would not have been out of place on that 
American TV programme. Actually he turned up in Monitor several 
nights later, on the occasion of the West End opening of The Lily 
White Boys, a play by Harry Cookson with music by Tony Kinsey 
for which Mr Logue had written the lyrics. Hopelessly prejudiced by 
the general inanity and empty-headed ‘lash-out-at-everything’ tech- 
nique of the extracts that were shown on television, I have not been 
able to bring myself to see this play in the theatre. But I have looked 
at the published edition of Songs from the Lily White Boys (even 
the format is similar to the edition of Songs aus der Dreigro- 
schenoper that I bought in Berlin two years ago), and | feel impelled 
to make one or two remarks about the ill-digested influence of Brecht 
upon Mr Logue. I used to think, naively, that an artist was influenced 
by style, and moved by content. But Mr Logue appears not only to 
have attempted to take over Brecht’s style (Brecht’s earlier manner, 
that is) in which attempt he has merely succeeded in writing pale 
imitations, but also to have adopted Brecht’s attitudes, opinions, in 
fact his entire content. He has set up a rival firm, manufacturing and 
selling the same product. Before we buy, however, should we not be 
sure he’s got the recipe right? 

Of course originality is not everything, as Brecht himself well 
knew. The most subtle infiltrations of Brecht into English theatre 
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occurred in John Osborne’s The Entertainer, in the use that is made | 
of the music hall sketches, their juxtaposition with the domestic — 
scenes leading up to the (theatrically) superb moment when Archie | 
Rice swings arrogantly in two short steps out of his front parlour 
and on to the stage. A stage in a real theatre, or the interior stage of — 
his mind? You take your choice: Now this was learnt from a close — 
study of Brecht’s methods, but later in the same play John Osborne 
gave us, in the scene of old Billy’s funeral, a few embarrassing minutes 
while an actor sang a pseudo-Brechtian number of a self-pitiful 
sentimentality that would have made even Mr Wolf Mankowitz 
shudder. (When the production was transferred from the Royal 
Court Theatre to the West End, the song was quietly deleted.) This is 
the kind of unassimilated and misunderstood Brecht that Mr Logue 
asks us to swallow in his lyrics for The Lily White Boys. He has 
caught the manner, it is an easy one to catch, but the songs he offers 
us fall a long way short of the economy and the crisp, incisive bite 


of 


‘John ist gestorben und Jim ist tot 

Und Georgie ist vermisst und verdorben 

Aber Blut ist immer noch rot 

Und fiir die Armee wird jetzt wieder geworben.’ 


The theatre, despite its commercial aspect, is generally admitted 
to be an art form. In some quarters, however, the cinema is still 
regarded with suspicion: even in the face of Kanal, Ashes and 
Diamonds, the best of the nouvelle vague films, the occasional 
de Sica or Visconti, the second part of Ivan, we perpetuate the myth 
(perhaps due to Hollywood’s constant references to ‘the film 
industry’). In spite of the cinema’s all-round geniuses like Chaplin, 
Wells, Cocteau (and what is the theatre’s reply? Ruth Draper?), one 
continues to hear the film industry disparaged as though the West 
End theatre were anything other than a more sloppily organized 
industry: an industry that has no new wares on show at the moment 
to compare with a film of such honesty, strength, stature and fresh 
lyricism as Hiroshima, Mon Amour, which was directed by Alain 
Resnais from a scenario by Marguerite Duras. I suppose it will be 
thought of by many people who haven't seen it, as a commendably 
anti-Bomb film, and nothing more. The converted will, under- 
standably, not wish to be preached at. But it is not that kind of film, 
it is a modern love story set in the Japanese town of Hiroshima, and 
it explores the relationship between two young people, a French 
actress who has come to Hiroshima to make ‘a film about peace’ and 
a Japanese architect whom she meets on the eve of her departure 
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from Japan. They make love in the casually passionate manner of 
_ interested strangers; unexpectedly they fall in love. 

Perhaps the film is not so much an exploration of the relationship 
as a comment on the joy of love and the horror of the end of love, 
the terrible knowledge that one will one day cease to remember this 
_ face, that voice, those lips. A film about love, then, not ‘a film about 
_ peace’. The girl’s earlier great love had been a German soldier during 
the war in France. She continues to remember and to re-live his death 
and her disgrace, but him she has forgotten. Is love worthless because 
it is temporal? The images of the atom horror at Hiroshima underline 
and reinforce her personal memories. Whom do we love? Why are 
we enemies? What have we learnt from it, what have we not already 
- forgotten about it, that great symbol of crime at Hiroshima? These 
questions are implicit in the film’s glances at the town, the people, 
the situation of a Japanese man and a French girl warily encircling 
love. 

.  Ifthere isa flaw in this poem of a film, perhaps it lies in the tension 

that I felt sometimes to exist between the lyrical quality of Mlle 
Duras’s script and the more factual quasi-documentary eye that 
Resnais brings to his treatment of it. There were times when they 
seemed to be pulling against each other, times when I felt the director 
didn’t really trust the writer. A strange and unlikely flaw in a film 
that implies such respect for trust. 

Both Mr Logue’s contribution to the musical, and the collabora- 
tion of Mlle Duras and M. Resnais on Hiroshima, Mon Amour have 
produced documents of dissent. The authors of the play may be 
somewhat confused about just what they dissent from, and why, 
but the makers of the film are clearly very certain and articulate. 
They contract out of hatred and racial intolerance: they suggest 
another way of living. Can music do this too? Can a man, for in- 
stance, whose childhood years were spent as a member of an un- 
happy home, whose father was brutal, whose mother bore twelve 
children (five of whom died in infancy), a man born into a Jewish 
family in a part of Bohemia where life was made difficult for Jews, 
can such a man reflect these things in the music he writes, or at 
least express his feelings about them in symphony? 

Such a man was Gustav Mahler, the centenary of whose birth is 
being celebrated this year. And with ever-increasing sureness and 
control, he did bring the world of his childhood environment into 
the music he wrote, a music condemned by the conservative Viennese 
music-lovers of the turn of the century as being wild, chaotic, form- 
less, derivative, lacking in inspiration. A music condemned by some 
English critics today as hopelessly romantic, decadent, inflated. 
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If it is true that all art aspires to the condition of music, then surely — 


this is not because music is the most abstract of the arts, but because, 
freed from the extra-aesthetic associations of the other arts, it can 
express itself with greater freedom. Stravinsky’s dictum that music 
can express nothing, means no more than that the great man chose 
to clear the air a little. Try to believe such a remark while you are 
listening to Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex: it is overwhelmed as surely as 
Brecht’s talk of Verfremdungseffekt is rendered pointless by the 
passion of The Good Woman of Setzuan. 

And try believing it in the face of Mahler’s great series of sym- 
phonic works, those naif, vulgar, huge world-containing master- 
pieces, shapeless as Elizabethan drama, trembling on the abyss of the 
modern age, strangely foreshadowing both the outer world of 
Thomas Mann, and the inner dream-life of Kafka. The voice of 
Mahler is indeed a firmly romantic one. His imagination responded 
to nature, the folk spirit, ‘the dark night of the soul’. But,’ he once 
said, ‘one must make the association with something already known, 
otherwise one is lost.’ And in this anticipation of T. S. Eliot’s ‘objec- 
tive correlative’ lay Mahler’s peculiar difference from the earlier 
romantic composers, from Brahms, and from Mahler’s more con- 
servative contemporary Richard Strauss. ‘Things already known’ 
constantly made their way into Mahler’s music, and were quite often 
the point from which he began to work. The sounds of nature, the 
cowbells, the popular street tunes, the deliberate recourse to banality 
which so many critics of Mahler fail to understand. To single it out 
as a fault is as though one were to complain of Shakespeare that the 
character of the Porter in Macbeth is banal. Mr Deryck Cooke in an 
admirable booklet’ on Mahler which the BBC has issued, understands 
this perfectly, and he too finds a parallel in the technique of T. S. 
Eliot when he compares the ‘tasteless’ intrusion of a popular march 
tune into the funeral-march-like second movement of the fifth sym- 
phony, with Eliot’s deliberate interruption of formal or heightened 
language by the intentional flatness and ordinariness of 


‘Don’t throw away that sausage, 

It'll come in handy. He’s artful. Please, will you 

Give us a light? 

Light 

Light 

Et les soldats faisaient la haie? ILS LA FAISAIENT.’ 
Incidentally, how brilliantly Mr Eliot manages the transition back 
again in two words, ‘Light/Light’. This is the same kind of masterly 


1 Mahler 1860-1911 by Deryck Cooke. (BBC Publications. ss.) 
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technique that Mahler possessed, that was so misunderstood by his 


_ early audiences. 


Another flicker of light is thrown on to the mystery of the creative 
process when we realize that during an interview that Mahler had 
with Freud in Holland in rgro, Freud discovered that once during 


a particularly violent scene between his parents, the frightened 
_ young Gustav rushed out into the street where an organ-grinder was 


‘playing ‘O du lieber Augustin’. Not only did the tune acquire a 
frightening significance for the child, but also at that moment the 
fusion of the tragic and the flippant was made in his mind, forming 
a pattern that was to recur incessantly in the music he wrote 
twenty and thirty years later. 

Perhaps Mahler’s principal weakness lay in his failure to recognize 
the necessity of not relying exclusively upon ‘inspiration’. In work so 
sustained as a symphony, a novel, a play, inspiration has to be backed 
up by calculation of a high order. Feeling is followed by technique, 
rapture needs deliberation, and emotion its eventually attendant 


» tranquillity. The calm is as important as the primal ecstasy. But it is 


the ecstasy, the Sehnsucht in Mahler that excites us still, that has 
kept his music alive. He himself died comparatively young, while his 
friend Strauss lived on to extreme old age: lived on in fact to survive 
much of his own music. The entertainer who pandered to his era 
has been to a large extent overlooked by the succeeding one. The 
artist who remained true to his own tortured vision is beginning, 
fifty years later, to receive his due. 
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Two Poems 
3 


JUDGEMENT AT TEWKESBURY 


The mist is thick on these too comely hills, 
Eerie enough, although what ghosts there are 
Live in the flesh we have inherited, 

Move in our bloodstream not the curdled air. 


Nor in the torn rag skeletal on a thorn, 
The mist-drops pattering irregularly, 

My ghosts today are out of Holinshed 
Tracking a queen’s flight up the estuary. 


The heron-fished and minnow-woven water 
Ran ballad red. And all that blood-letting 
Was for a kind of human amulet, 

An either idiot or saintly king. 


Division of hatred between seed and seed 
Partitions now a pasture, now a moon. 

The amulet an unforested cold mineral, 

A different armour but the same mere men. 


Observing nebulae from a crumbling tower, 
A rickety platform raised above the mist 
On spindly legs collapsing inwardly, 

Into what darkness do we tumble next? 


The lasting formula is a grassy tump, 

An earth-wave rounded as a tympanum 

Where, hacked by time, the figures curl like roots, 
Like green shoots for a harvest yet to come. 
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Look for a sanctuary, crookback, now. 
The heron is fishing in the river shallows, 
The hare is feeding on the tender grass. 
In patience is possession. Justice follows. 


HERMIT 


The island supported him as it supported 

Everything else, anemones and the sheep 

That were his official reason for being there. 

It carried him always, nourished him well enough, 
Effaced itself when his regard went elsewhere, 

Came running to meet him when his regard came back, 
And sealed each new return with the same peace. 


It no longer mattered if it were day or night. 

By day, he looked into the sun and went beyond, 
The sun was a gate and he was given the key. 

At night he needed to make less effort still, 

His breathing slow and enormous as the tides; 
The creatures of God found in him their element, 
And swam or rested, they or their images, in him. 


And yet the clamorous community on the mainland 
Wanted him back, were always being persuasive. 

And they had reasons, and they quoted texts. 

Was he divided from them? He seemed to be 

By fronting cliffs, at least, and the channel between. 

He wished it wider, more dangerous. Their concern 
Pounded like breakers, it was they who defined the island. 


Who was to say whether they were cruel or kind, 
Concerned for him or considering only themselves ? 
But if they were right, why was he given a key? 

He did not maintain it was the only one, 

Only that this one could not be shared. He concluded 
He was divided from them by their mode of love, 

And longed to be hated by them. Or to love their way. 
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The Virgin with the Bread and Milk | 
(Gerard David 1460-1523) 
SEES: 


See this young mother with her look 
Of being loved and loving 

In a golden summer giving 
Supper to her child — 

In the dim room fitly laid 
Cool milk delicious bread 
The knife and platter with 
The apple for his teeth — 

So serious yet beguiled 

With wonder at his strength, 
Who merry now and wild 
Waving his wooden spoon 
Yet will be drowsy soon. 


Half a year away 

December, when she lay 

In the stranger’s byre: 

And the comets’ glittering hair 
The music-streaming air 

The shepherds rimmed with fire— 
All the frightening joy 

Half a life gone by. 


For her, watching now 

Where he lies 

The rosy sweat of sleep 

Light on his brow 

In the wooden bed 

His foster-father made, 

While the evening’s burning blue 
Glows in the trees 
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On pigeon-loft and farm, 

As with harvest crowned 

The returning wagons come, 
The present only is, 

The tranquil human round 

— Husband, child, and home— 
Scarcely known as bliss, 

Nor that felicity 

As heavenly. 
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This is my county, held 

Under a hand of rivers. 

In its mixtures once I grew: 

Itched in the barley harvest, 

Went mad on its bitten moors, 
Married the muck, carried a tongue 
Of salt that licked in after years. 
This is my town: it squats 

On coal, uses no jewel. 


I lived on its back. My hands 
Grazed the slack of its hills, 
Dipped in the cut for frogs, 

Picked and fished like a bird. 
Smoke was weather and worked 
On moths, black from birth, on me 
Who left to make my way 

To a green distance, only return 
Now that I know what I hate. 


Now that I know what I love: 
Arcadia under the ash, 

The childhood back in the book 
Cry up this sky of fumes, 

The deep seams of the forest 

Burn with a new adventure, 

Out of the smoke condenses 
Brimming with marbles and men. 
Measure it then and marvel. 
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Guide the Boat, Columbus 


Translated from the Norwegian by Robert Bly 


There have been years when death seemed far away. 
Now he walks over the earth dressed in steel. 

And now he lives like a cruel, arrogant, 

And fearful friend with rooms at my address. 

I hear him scratch on the windows at times 

When the fall wind howls at night like a wolf, 
And at times he walks like a stream of moonlight 
His quiet way over the walls and floor. 


A rocking chair stands in my room 

From youth. It stands there and rocks the sun 

And the wind or anything, when the wind streams 
In through the window, or dreams through the dark. 
One day, one fall morning, when the sun made pale 
The light blue walls, the wind climbed in— 

In the child’s chair death had been sitting 

The whole night while the moon was shining. 


There the chair was rocking, slowly and easily. 
I know it was the wind that set it moving. 
Nevertheless, it still keeps the pale terror 
Which lingers on in the morning light... 
Yes, the ship heels, the anchor is let loose, 

A mass of invisible canvas is set loose; 

Half of me stands with my face turned 

Toward the horizon. We will get more wind. 


But death—well, he doesn’t need much room, 
A child’s rocking chair, a stream of the moon. 
But some time—nobody knows exactly when— 
Death shall stretch out on my mattress exhausted, 
And I shall find my rest that night 

In a child’s rocking chair, a stream of the moon. 
Some night—and nobody knows exactly which— 
Guide the boat, Columbus, in the pale dawn! 
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Is Metre a Dirty Word? 


and other observations on the present state of poetry 


and a famous Thespian larynx had been unleashed upon 
the ether to render—there is no other word— Spenser’s Protha- 
lamion. So far, so bad. The self-consciously ‘beautiful’ voice indulged 
in the expected pseudo-historical snobberies of diction: expectation, 
though in the line 
In Princes court, and expectation vayne, 
was awarded five clanging syllables in best Ye-Olde style. This was 
boring and tiresome but, as I say, foreseeable. But then the reader 
reached 
A Flocke of Nymphes I chaunced to espy, 
and boredom was suddenly anguish; for he vocalized it something 
like this: 
A flock of nymphs I chornst twespy. 

The phoney vowel in chanced (perfectly incorrect anyway; if one 
has to archaise, then it should be chownced) was one thing: I could 
just take that. But the reduction of a perfectly good decasyllabic line 
to an octosyllabic was another. Until that moment I had not fully 
realized that a man could adopt as his profession the speaking of 
verse and prose on the stage, and be gladly employed in that capacity 
by managements, and happily produced by producers, and warmly 
applauded by audiences, and yet remain so completely ignorant of 
the most elementary technics of traditional English verse as to be 
unaware that, in earlier centuries, final -ed has sometimes to be pro- 
nounced and sometimes not. 

This was no mere flash in the palate. In 


] t was some time ago, upon some suitable occasion or otherwise, 


The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend, 


Cynthia was reduced to a flat and metrically harrowing dissyllable. 
In 


Next whereunto there stands a stately place, 
whereunto was given the modern accentuation on the second syll- 
able, not the necessary Spenserian on the first and third. (Although 
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the attempt to reproduce historically correct pronunciation is nor- 
mally merely pretentious, the attempt to reproduce historically 
correct accentuation is essential: older verse cannot be read without 
it.) Similarly in 


From those high Towers this noble Lord issuing 


Issuing was given its modern accent, even though it was immediately 
to be rhymed with viewing and ensuing. And everywhere the final -ed 
continued to be pronounced or not at the reader’s, and not the poet’s, 
will. 

Well, I was young and foolish, hopeful and helpful: I wrote to the 
producer. I thought he might be grateful. In the event, after some six 
weeks I received a short illiterate note that for concentrated com- 

placence and contempt I have never before or since seen equalled; 
the gist of which was that it was perhaps worth mentioning 
that none of the lines was read in the manner I described, 
nd that in any case those who had to deal with such matters in the 
“BBC all felt that ‘music and rhythm’ were more important than 
metre. 

What especially interests me in this (apart from whatever ex- 
traneous appeal it may possess as a spine-chiller) falls under a couple 
of heads. One: a (probably large) number of approximately educated 
persons, including some involved in the ‘poetry industry’, are what 
we may call ‘metre-deaf’. Two: metre itself has become a dirty word, 
implying the dryasdust and pernicketty, and quite ingenuously to 
be contrasted with music and rhythm, which are imagined to be 
something altogether different. 

Now if this were all, it would be much but no more than one of 
life’s dustier dusty answers. Yet the incident is a symptom that could 
hardly happen except against a general background of disease, the 
flowering of a blood poisoned with public ignorance and indifference. 
And as a symptom in a non-vital area (the backside, say) may indicate 
a disease capable in its turn of affecting vital organs, so here: for 
technical indifference and incompetence seem to me to be attacking 
the poets too— those who are susceptible, not perhaps many or even 
any of those of lasting importance, but possibly three out of four of 
those variously sensitive and sincere persons whose poems find their 
way into culturally respectable print. And that, for the rest of this 
article, is what I want to talk about. 

Two difficulties at the gate — three, if one includes the fact that the 
whole subject is desperately unfashionable; or perhaps I should say, 
not so much difficulties as fruitful fields for misunderstanding. First 
comes this business of metre being a dirty word. If A says to B, “Your 
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poem is unmetrical and rhymes defectively’, then the immediat ‘ 
reaction is to set down A as dim, anti-poetic, clock-watching, an 
academic or crypto-Georgian or what-have-you; and B as a pure 


| 


inspirational fount bubbling the right stuff forth. And this re-_ 


action is statistically justified. But here am I in the hat and 


coat of A; and! am likely, unless !now make very careful disclaimers, — 


to get myself identified with all kinds of literarily undesirable per- 
sons, with whom I am (I suppose) ‘allies’, because we have a common 
‘enemy’, but no more. Let me say then, that in baby language I am 
‘for’ modern poetry, whatever that may be, and that retired colonels 
who fancy writing in to say how pleased they are to see someone 
telling these Eliot and Auden fellers where they get off may save 
their embossed letterpaper. I admire Eliot and Auden inordinately, or 
inaudenately. Nor do I wish to appear as any sort of dogmatist, to lay 
down rules that this must, and that that must not, be done in poetry. 
There are no musts in poetry, only proofs of puddings. All the same, 
there are bad cooks; and possibly I can point out, what some of them 
seem not aware of, that their recipes are likely to produce quite 
other results than they expect from them. 

The second ground for misunderstanding is that, as I am to be A, 
so necessarily some of my contemporaries are to be B. Now one does 
not simply want to seize a platform in order to dog-bite-dog. But I 
cannot proceed without examples. I could invent them; but there is 
nothing very edifying about swallowing one’s own tail. So I take 
actual specimens from recent books and periodicals. However, no 
names are attached; and I must emphasize (a) that I have chosen 
nothing unless some of its other, non-technical, features appealed to 
me, and (b) that my comments relate solely to the technical side — 
they are intended to have no bearing on content, tone or style. 

Let us see then what may pass for publishable rhyme and metre 
at the present day. 

Rhyme. My undesired allies include compilers of versification 
manuals who speak of good rhymes and bad rhymes and loftily 
inform us that morn does not rhyme with dawn (it does, in Southern 
England, in 1960). All this is nonsense. There are full rhymes (love— 
dove), and half-rhymes (love— prove), and quarter-rhymes (love— 
proof), and Wilfred Owen assonances (love—leave), and vowel- 
rhymes (love-mud), and altered-accent rhymes (mistress— distress) 
and so on and so forth, and they are all ‘good’ rhymes and all usable: 
rhyme is a relative not an absolute matter. 

So does this mean, let rip and no holds barred? I think not. That 
ignores the question of legitimate expectation. Consider the straight- 
forward lyric in stanzas of fixed length and shape. In general, we 
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expect a constant rhyme-scheme in such stanzas; and what that 
scheme is, we infer from our reading of the first. Here now is a poem 
that begins 


Before the leaves the petals fade 
Over the blind feet: 

What fee may autumn claim 

' For all that she must feed? 


_ I (at any rate) read that as roughly rhyming ABAB, with vowel- 
rhymes (fade—claim: feet — feed). And then I come to 


It is money in the wind 

That is laid upon the soil 
And becomes grossness 

To nourish the broody ground. 


—and am brought short with a shuddering jar. Soil— ground: what 
ind of a correspondence is that? And I find, by running ahead to 
‘examine the rest of the poem, that the scheme is in fact AXYA, the 
first and last lines agreeing (wind—ground) and the second and 
third ‘loose’. So that in that opening stanza we should have read feed 
to correspond with fade; and the agreements of feet, claim should 
have been discounted as mere ornament or accident. Now there 
could be cases in which a legitimate poetic effect would be achieved 
by deliberately misleading the reader in this way. Try as I may, | 
cannot believe this one of them. No poetic end is served that I can 
conceive of; and I am forced back on the exploration of pure unaware- 
ness and incompetence. The poet, indeed, may properly set out to 
achieve any effect by any means: but where the effect is unintended, 
his poetic licence may be thought to have expired. 

Let me now multiply examples. What about this? 


A bird’s eggs broken by act of war: 
Whole armies shattered on the nursery floor. 


Breasts that quicken to bruising hands: 
Those barren hills the rain still fondles. 


And this? 


Earth bedded 

To granite groin 
Breaks in beaded 
Sweat of grain. 


an 
a 


In air from hard edges 
To lay its leaf - ..~ 
On the wind’s high ledges. : 


These are both from the same poet, and each is the first two of 
four stanzas. The first opens with the seven-eighths-rhyme of war | 
and floor; the second with ‘Wilfred Owen assonances’ (differing i 
vowels between identical consonants), employed in the strictest | 
manner. The expectation, legitimately grounded in nature and not | 
in the least a chimera of the Georgian hangover, is that these formal 
and demanding structures will be maintained until the end of each 
poem. When they are not; when, in the space of such tiny poems, 
quite different rhyme-types appear, we (perhaps unworthily but 
inescapably) are committed to the discomfortable doubt that the - 
poet found the going too tough for him and diverged into looseness — 
thereafter. | 

Here finally is a specimen of another type and from another poet: - 


HILARY CORKE . 
Plant life lifts | 


My love will have none of me. 
She throws a ball about 

Or scrubs her Sunday clothes, 
Singing of some great lout 
Asleep beneath a tree. 


She wrings and pegs the clothes 
And dances to the ball 

At the edge of the wild water, 
Her call like a bird’s call, 
Singing of a king’s daughter. 


There is no doubt about the rhymes this time: but the scheme 
has changed from verse to verse— ABCBA in the first, ABCBC in the 
second. Now if we have read the first stanza with attention, we shall 
be expecting, as we approach the close of the second, that it will 
terminate with loathes or one of the few other rhymes to clothes; 
and again the ‘shuddering jar’. Anyone who has an ear, and has. 
cultivated it, will agree that each different stanza-form, each different 
rhyme-pattern, has its own feel and shape and movement, unique to» 
itself. Why did the poet change the shape midway? Again the 
nasty inkling: he found the task of matching two lyric verses a step 
beyond him. He did not see for example that he could have written 


At the edge of the wild water 
She dances to the ball; 
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She wrings and pegs the clothes, 
Her call like a bird’s call, 
Singing of a king’s daughter. 


_ These are disparate examples but I draw general conclusions. First 
consider the successive states of the attentive reader’s mind. To begin 
with, the form of the poem on the page, the technical tightness of its 
opening, lead him to expect an adequacy and adroitness that are not 
in the event maintained. Sooner or later he gets a nasty shock, and 
has to whittle down his expectations thereafter. Then observe that 
this nasty shock is reserved to the attentive reader: he will muddle 
hrough perfectly happily if he just lets the whole thing, in Gold- 
wyn’s phrase, ‘roll off him like a duck’. So that, so far as enjoyment is 
concerned, a premium is put on inattention. And we may think that 
vhat has to be read with inattention can only have been written with 
nattention: or, to shift the emphasis a little, that a poet writing for 
public from whom he expects inattention will receive no outside 
encouragement to be himself attentive—though I say nothing of 
encouragement from within. And that indeed is how the general 
disease of the body cultural in the end affects its vital organs: lazy 
and indifferent readers—lazy and indifferent poets. 

Again, I must close this section with a disclaimer. I know very 
ell that some of the best lyrics in English have some ‘excellent 
strangeness in the proportion’; and that there is a sense in which 
correctness may harden into coldness. But all the oceans of the 
poetical globe roll between the two poles of calculated disproportion 
and of mere malformation. Formal distinction is not easy; but in 
practice I do not believe that there is much chance of mistaking the 
one for the other. There is at no time any feeling, with the master 
poet, that things are out of control: from the beginning the hands 
into which we have placed our own are sure. True, he too may lead 
us up a blind alley or lay an ambush: but the shock, when it comes, is 
a positive not a negative thing, the shock of delighted recognition not 
of dislocation, and our sense of the complexity and degree of order- 
ing of the poem is enhanced continually as we read on, not dwindled, 
frittered and dispersed. 

Metre. Once again I have to disclaim unwelcome allies. Let 
us say simply and undogmatically just this: that two systems of 
scansion’ (dread word) are in current force. The one counts feet 
(and I will beg the question, please, of just what feet may be): and 
the other counts stresses. 

Here again the poet is a wholly free agent; provided that (a) he 
<nows what he is up to, and (b) he ensures that his reader also knows 
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what he is up to. We must be told very early on, in fact, whether 

are to read by foot or by stress, and we are not to find this out from 
a neat notice prefixedto the poem: the poet himself will have to use 
his feeling for the rhythms of spoken English in order to indicate it. | 
| want now to make a fairly extended metrical analysis of a recent | 
longish poem that seems to me-to have many virtues but to break» 
down precisely over this matter of metre: ! 


On a patrician evening in Ireland 

I was born in the guest-room: she delivered me. 
May I deliver her from the cold hand 

Where now she lies, with a brief elegy? 


It was her house where we spent holidays, 
With candles to bed, and ghostly stories: 

In the lake of her heart we were islands 
Where the wild asses galloped in the wind. 


That is how it begins: and what are we to make of it?— to make of | 
it, | mean, when we read it aloud, not skim it with the eye. Just as for 
rhyme and rhyme-scheme the first stanza is all-important, so for 
metre is the first line; and this declares itself to be of 4 stresses: 


On a patrician evening in /reland. 


(It has ten syllables, but one really cannot make any sort of five- 
footer out of it). So far, good. And we can read the rest of the stanza 
in the same way (stress J and her in the third line); and all seems fine. 


And so does stanza 2: until we reach line 7. And then what? Only 
three stresses here: 


In the lake of her heart we were islands. 


A bit of a stumper. Have we got the whole thing wrong after all? 
Should we again stress her, to make up the complement? Or we? No, 
no. We notice then that this anomalous line has at any rate ten syll- 
ables: and so, my goodness, have all the other lines in this stanza. 
Well, that is no way to scan English verse, whatever the French may 
do. Still, it is something. So let us return to the beginning again and 
re-read in a syllable-counting, not a stress-counting, way. But oh dear, 
oh dear, what about line 2? Twelve syllables there, I am afraid. New 
theory collapses. We re-adopt our first—for indeed a line like 


With candles to bed, and ghostly stories 


can surely be scanned on no other. We regard line 7 as ‘anomalous’ 
and we Carry on. 
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_ (I must interpolate at this point. Our analysis implies as yet no 
Sademnation: we are only attempting to infer the degree and nature 
of ordering that the poet has chosen to apply to his poem, in order 
that we may the more fully react to it. The presence of a metrically 
anomalous line does not at this stage upset us: Yeats, in his later days, 
inserted four-footers freely amongst his five-footers, and with 
marvellous effect.) 

_ So we read on; but a hard job we have of it, for after a while we 
find ourselves confronted with this: 


The undeveloped thoughts died in her head, 
But from her heart, in people that she loved 
Images spread, and intuitions lived 

More than the mere sense of what she said. 


Well, it is just possible to read those lines as four-stressed. But what 
they cry out to be, and the whole voice of five centuries of English 
verse cries behind them, is to be five-footed. Not 


The undeveloped thoughts died in her head 
but 
The un/devel/oped thoughts/ died in/ her head 


just as Shakespeare or Pope or Arnold would have written and read 

it. Indeed, had that been the opening stanza of the piece, we should 

have had no hesitation and it would have been the previously quoted 

stanzas that would have brought us up with the ‘shuddering jar’. 
And now all falls to pieces. What about this? — 


People she loved were those who worked the land 
Making the prison of their labour home: 

They’ve gone, a tractor ploughs where horses strained, 
Sometimes sheep occupy their roofless room. 


No more chance of regarding that as four-stressed—the third line 
wholly rules that out. This is a five-foot stanza and won’t take 
denials. So let us sum up the position as it stands: this is a poem 
constructed out of stanzas which are sometimes four-stressed and 
sometimes five-footed—a pretty grumbly jerky sort of motion, and 
one making almost unendurable demands on the reader’s perceptive- 
ness, but there it is. 

Would it were all: for now our eyes light upon 


The pistol that lost an ancestor’s duel, 
The hoof of the horse that carried him home 
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To be stretched on chairs in the drawing-room, 
Stood by the Rangoon prints and Crimean medal. 


(If your head, dear reader, is anything like my own, it will by now 
be sadly shaking and aching; and I apologize for dragging you round” 
this assault-course with me.) _ 1 

What of the stanza? If the choice has to be between four-stress — 
and five-foot, the first three lines can only be the former and the 
fourth can only be the latter, and we are obliged violently to change i 
gear actually in the body of a single stanza. But again, treating the — 
stanza out of context and purely on its natural merits, it obviously — 
belongs to a different type of scansion altogether, to what would once > 
upon a day have been called ‘flattened anapaest’ and is the sort of light 
tripping measure employed by Prior, Praed or Calverley: 


The pist/ol that lost/ an an/cestor’s du/el, 
The hoof/ of the horse/ that carr/ied him home, 


and so on. Into this pattern the word Crimean is obtruded like a sore - 
thumb: omit it, or Rangoon, and we do not get precisely great verse - 
but at least the tongue can get through without, Irish-wise, falling — 
flat on its face. 

So once again we have set forth trustfully, with happy expecta- 
tions both of the poet and of the ordering of his poem; and all has 
been whittled down until in the end we can only say that each stanza 
consists of four irregular lines—and that is saying almost nothing, 
for it must be remembered that, if the principle of stress-counting 
is allowed, then any measured length of language whatever is a 
‘line’. In fact then the only quality that makes them stanzas is the 
(very loose) rhyming. Or does it? We look again, and we find totally 
unrhymed stanzas too. Then the only thing that holds them together 
is the typography. 

In what sense then can such a work be said to be ‘a poem’? We must 
step carefully here. It is evidently not absolutely necessary for a 
poem to have any regular scansion-system, by foot or stress or any- _ 
thing else: the poems of Whitman do not, nor does The Waste Land— 
though these are still distinguished from prose by deliberate repeti- 
tions of stress-patterns and so on, which cannot be discussed here. 
But Whitman and Eliot do not muddle or deceive us: they lead the 
voice, there is never any doubt about the way their lines go. And 
after all, one of the very great forces of verse, as contrasted with 
prose, is precisely that by means of the metre, or of compelled syn- 
copations against the metre, the poet can indicate extremely accurate 
degrees of stress on individual words, and consequently extremely 
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ccurate degrees of meaning. This potentiality the poet of the patri- 
ian evening does less than avail himself of. For anyone with an ear 
is poem is much harder to read, and much less indicative of distinc- 
ions of stress, than the plainest of plain prose. Indeed, I have to go 
urther: it is practically impossible to read. The indications are con- 
inually mutually contradictory. The voice seizes. 

_ The poem is not ‘a poem’ in any technical sense. To bolster up its 
itle we have to fall back on its possessing ‘poetical style’, ‘poetical 
hinking’, ‘poetical language’— which it will have been seen that 
does in good measure. These are subjective and not technical 
iteria; and alas and alas for my horrid allies, but I have to trot out 
e saddest and seediest of imperceptive hackneys and declare that 
t is chopped-up prose’ — not chopped-up prosy prose, but a chopped 
rose-poem. 

That was a critical example, in that it applied to a work that cer- 
ainly possessed rhythms of various and interesting sorts, even 
ough I could find no proper organization. Lest I be suspected of 
aking heavy weather, I protect myself by a final example, showing 
he kind of thing that is currently going on at the pretentious- 
Illiterate fringe. Here is a blurb: 

‘Strange things happen to words when you write them on a sheet 
f music and then erase the staves. Cut through its middle by 
non-existing bar-line, a word sends the unstressed half of itself to 
he first beat of the next line, and the syncopated interplay between 
the stresses of the meaning and the stresses of the form begins to 
perate. Something of this kind often occurs in certain folk-song 
usic. This particular kind, though, seems to be Mr —’s personal 
nvention.’ 

Let us pause for a solemn moment to allow our expectations to 
ccrete .. . and now peer within: 

My rich old scotch 
grandfather made 
his money selling 


lots in a cemetery 
and had a pure bald 
head where once in 


a while a little 
stiff bristle would 
grow that bothered 


him so much he’d 
make me stand on 
a stool and pull it 
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out with tweezers 
ELC: 


I waste no analysis: count feet, stresses, syllables, sheep, what 
will. But it serves to bring us home to our departing-place. I 
blurb, this ‘poem’: they can only appear—be written by a wri 
printed by a printer, published by a publisher, bought by a buy 
read by a reader—in a period of very widespread ignorance of 
most utterly elementary requirements of verse. 


I do not sum up; my points are made en passant. I reiterate only 
that the effects of this public ignorance are manifold, but the real 
vital damage is to the poets themselves. Where there are no standard 
there are no sea-marks; where there is no governance there cann 
even be rebellion. The work of the experimenters of the! 
‘twenties has been all too well done. Traditional ‘craftsman- 
ship’ has been discredited (small loss perhaps), but what has replaced 
it? The general belief today, amongst readers, publishers and poet 
alike, is that ‘anything goes’. They are quite right. It does go: and it} 
doesn’t come back. S| 

I promised not to be dogmatic: but I break that promise to thisé 
extent. I believe that, not all but an essential part of the virtue off 
poetry is the sound of it. In order to learn to manipulate sound, indeed! 
in order merely to learn to hear, the poet has to undergo a long andi 
rigorous training—self-administered for, currently, there is no ones 
to teach him. And this training, as in all arts and sciences, has tot 
start with basic and elementary things and only then move outwardss 
and onwards to the complications. A poet who cannot write, because: 
he cannot hear, a simple ‘iambic’ line will never be able to hear andi 
judge of the precise effect of some complex concatenation of cross~ 
rhythms (just as the artist who cannot draw a wheelbarrow will not 
judge of the precise effect of some anatomical distortion). The un- 
disciplined poet and artist alike will be able to achieve their effects 
only by trial and error, indeed by accident. Now no one would deny 
that successes have been achieved by hit-and-miss. They will not 
however be generally felt to be successes of a very high order. The 
lazy, ‘inspirationalist’ attitude is in fact essentially amateurish, not 
in the nice sense. Let the ‘amateurs’ then fight down their horror at 
all the filthy words (metre, scansion, stanza) that I have been using — 


I always was a foul-mouthed boy — and gird up what they are pleased 
to call their loins. 
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_ Masculine, Feminine and Neuter 


“or three kinds of the contemporary novel 


i: 


hese five novels,’ floating, thanks to publicity, in the upper 
and more perceptible reaches of the run of the mill, are of no 
great individual interest. One thing that they have in common 
is that they are all repeat performances, the intended confirmers of 
putations made with The Children of the Sun, The Long View, 
oom At The Top, Prospects of Love and The Breaking of Bumbo. 
suchthey are creditably non-repetitive. Mr West, in using his know- 
edge of Southern Italy for the purposes of fiction, has not simply 
olded large indigestible chunks of local colour into a thin omelette 
f plot. Miss Howard has made a resolute effort to achieve a stand- 
oint of late-Shakespearean calm, showing malice towards none, 
after the passionate egocentricity, the anguished cry of all men are 
easts, of her last book. Mr Braine has scrupulously avoided cashing in 
n the journalistically exploited aspects of his last book: class-hatred, 
ust in action and ‘cynicism’ are all mercifully soft-pedalled. Mr 
amp is still engaged in recording the dreary world of the recently 
raduated but this time without sustained ululations of gloom. Mr 
inclair, with another still-damp stop press report about the doings 
f the very young indeed, has moved from the point of view of Eton 
0 that of the grant-aided prole and has served the whole thing up in 
n honourably catastrophic ‘experimental’ manner. 

What this quintet does collectively suggest is a scheme of classi- 
cation for the main flow of the contemporary output of fiction, 
or those novels, in other words, which are not sufficiently original 
nd unpredictable to provide unfamiliar satisfactions and to call on 
esources of discrimination. There are three kinds of ordinary novel: 


1 The Devil’s Advocate by Morris West. (Heinemann. 16s.); The Sea Change 
by Elizabeth Jane Howard. (Cape. 18s.); The Vodi by John Braine. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 16s.); The Ruling Passion by William Camp. (MacGibbon & 
Kee. 16s.); My Friend Judas by Andrew Sinclair. (Faber. 1¢s.). 
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masculine, feminine and neuter. The masculine novel deals with 
action, with responsibility, decision, the application of skill. It can: 
be individualist, as when dealing with detectives and secret agents, , 
or collectivist, as when set against the background of an organization. . 
Novels of this type are pragmatic, their heroes have to use available 
means to limited ends, and from this arises the characteristic stoical 
pathos of blunted ideals, a flavour of sadness that is a kind of last 
reverberation of classic tragedy. Leading masculine novelists are 
Cozzens, Snow and Balchin. The feminine novel is a matter of feeling, 
of the complexities of personal response and attitude. There is little 
concern here with the economic realities of life, income simply 
recurs like the sunrise, work is an abyss into which men disappear: 
so that women can have time to think about them. Elizabeth Bowen 
and Rosamond Lehmann are the most distinguished exponents of the 
form, the presiding deity (and the fact is, in a way, a criticism of 
him) is Henry James. The neuter novel is a continuation of journalism 
or descriptive sociology by other means. Its topic is not action but 
behaviour, not deliberate and intentional conduct but human 
activity as a subject for the natural historian, a matter of charac- 
teristic markings, mating calls, courtship rituals and plumage. It 
is a new form and has no great precursors; it is, in a way, a kind of 
perversion of the historical novel, appropriate to a society self-: 
conscious about its decline, in which jeans take over from doublet 
and hose, the LP record from the troubadour and the coffee bar from 
the flagon-strewn and embarrelled ale-house. 

The Devil's Advocate is a masculine novel, the only one in this 
group. Its central figure, Monsignor Meredith, an English member 
of the Vatican bureaucracy, is dying of cancer and is sent, as a last 
duty, to investigate the claims to sanctity made on behalf of a 
mysterious personage who erupted into the life of a Calabrian village 
during the last winter of the war, dying, in the end, at the hands of 
the partisans. Mgr Meredith is a pretty dried-up character but the 
friendship of the local bishop and the general embroilment with 
personal life that his inquiry involves have an effect on him that is at 
once humanizing and pacifying. The dumb and feral peasantry are 
presented in a colourful manner that owes something to Hemingway. 
The saint's sullen and hirsute mistress, his illegitimate son, a sort of 
Theocritan shepherd-boy, the fornicating old priest trot into view 
with all the archetypal familiarity of the cast of a miracle play. The+ 
set-up at the big house is more peculiar. The Countess is a handsome? 
Englishwoman, the widow of a fascist pusher, and she has on the» 
premises a weakly satanic English painter of corrupt sexual propen-+ 
sities. The book is fitted out with a good deal of incipient symbolism. . 
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The saint’s death is made carefully analogous to the crucifixion of 
‘Christ; the saint himself, it is made clear to us though not to any of 
the characters in the book, is the painter’s glitteringly endowed elder 
brother, in reaction to whom the painter has developed into the 
warped and unhappy person that he is. But nothing much is done 
with these intimations of significance, the second, in particular, is 
a piece of gratuitous Goldingism, unless it has got left over from an 
abandoned plan. For all that The Devil’s Advocate is a decent, 
vigorous and pleasantly engrossing book: it tells a lively and in- 
teresting story against a convincing background, its values are adult 
and honourable and it is written in an engagingly old-fashioned 
rhetorical way: Mr West never says ‘the Cardinal scratched his chin’ 

but ‘Eugenio Cardinal Marotta, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, scratched his chin’. 

The Sea Change deals with the interaction of four fairly deeply 
implausible people: Emmanuel Joyce, a sexagenerian Irish-Jewish 
playwright, a mixture of Leopold Bloom and his creator, a contrap- 
tion with the arbitrariness of a Joyce Cary hero; his wife, Lillian, a 
sort of expensive clothes-horse, rather like those formalized dummies 
used to display dresses in smart shop windows, a thing to occupy 
first-class aeroplane seats and hotel beds and human only to the 
extent of resenting her husband’s chronic infidelities and grieving 
obsessively for a long-dead child; Jimmy, the genius’s male amanuen- 
sis, one of those nice, sad young American emotional voyeurs and 
\Alberta, quaintly described by the blurb as ‘a very unsophisticated 
young girl’ but in fact a time-traveller, a demure and rather con- 
isequential miss, extracted bodily from the pages of Mrs Molesworth, 
ther anachronism only very faintly cloaked with a superficial dusting 
of debbish vagueness. The title suggests and the jacket states that 
ithe point of the book is the transformations wrought by self- 
knowledge on these four, a claim hardly borne out by the story. 

Eromanuel decides after a great deal of inner moiling not to seduce 
iAlberta, Lillian decides to be less of a nuisance and to stop bullying 
leveryone with her great loss, Jimmy falls in love and Alberta’s deep 
jpuzzlement continues, as well it might, a hundred years away from 
home, poor soul. A great deal of work has gone into this book, a great 
Heal of talent and a great deal of determination but deprived of 
remotely credible characters it lacks the essential prerequisite of the 
feminine novel. It is symptomatic that the name Miss Howard 
chooses for some ritzy American party-givers is Westinghouse; this 
is the nomenclature of farce, at any moment one expects to be in- 
troduced to Bob Cadillac, Marilyn Rheingold and the Princess Coca- 
Cola. 
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The Vodi is a mild, amiable, rather unintegrated affair. On the one 
hand it is the story of Dick Corvey’s successful struggle agains 
tuberculosis and against the defeatism and self-pity that the diseases 
expresses with him. On the other there is a rather vestigial elemen 
of social or even metaphysical protest, symbolised by the conception 
of the Vodi, a youthful fantasy of Dick’s about a secret horde o 
demons who enslave and destroy the good that the evil may triumph 
At the start Dick is very ill, losing weight and sorry for himself, his 
old friends have got on in the world, made money, women and s 
forth while he lies decaying in hospital. His will to live is restorec 
by his desire for an attractive nurse but she, practical girl, prefers to 
put up with the cloying embraces of a successful business man fo: 
the sake of health and security. Despite its disappointing finish th 
affair has got Dick out of his hole of self-pity and he marches out 
into life determined to make his Dad’s decaying sweetshop pa 
Now what does this mean, are we to take it that the Vodi-myth# 
the view that the world is out of joint, was a piece of foolish selfi 
indulgence, a childish excuse for failure? For generally the authoa 
seems to endorse Dick’s complaints against society and the world 
Mr Braine’s moral intent hovers unclearly somewhere betweer 
Baden-Powell and Schopenhauer. This muddle at the centre does not 
detract from the excellent vitality of his descriptions of Northe 
small-town life: family gatherings, short cuts to school, the splers 
dours and miseries of roadhouse fun. Mr Braine has moved a lon 
way from the melodrama and sentimentality of Room At The Tos 
without losing that book’s admirable enthusiasm for the concrete 
empirical world. 

The Ruling Passion and My Friend Judas are, in their respectivel! 
perfunctory and absurd ways, neuter novels. Which is not to say 
of course, that they eschew sex. Mr Camp’s shadowy hero, na 
much more to him than the conventional background of tumescencé 
attempts to prise loose the pretty wife of an ageing, drunken polit} 
cian. Paul has no character, ambitions, responsibilities, relation: 
history or interests. All he has is a job and an itch. Susan is rathe 
sweeter than the real probabilities of the situation would indicate 
There is more to Nicholas and to the somewhat caricatured gallen 
of political types he consorts with but not very much more. There is! 
rather exhausted air about this book which becomes most prominer 
in one or two fairly protracted and highly conventional set-piece 
about monstrous behaviour by infants which do nothing more fe 
the book than help to fill its pages. Here again the names are sym: 
toms of enslavement to routine; once Paul and Nicholas have put ; 
an appearance one cannot but expect Mark and Caroline to be ju 
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round the corner. My Friend Judas is at least extraordinary; at once 
ludicrous and unreadable, it is perhaps best approached as an extra- 
vagant parody of the most lunatic sort of undergraduate literary 
excess. If, as the jacket claims, ‘it is a brilliant and revealing com- 
mentary on the young generation it depicts’ it is a poor look-out for 
us all. But in fact it probably bears as much relation to life in present- 
day Cambridge as 1066 and All That does to the history of England. 
Ben Birt, the proletarian hero, is really very strange; he is constantly 
hauling his jeans and leather jacket on and off, he subjects himself to 
a very monotonous diet of cool jazz on the record player, loves them 
and leaves them and yet subsides into a Lear-like state of betrayed 
gloom when a well-thumbed girl he has picked up at a party leaves 
‘him for someone else. The thing is that he and perhaps Mr Sinclair 
fee] that he has established an imprescriptible right to the girl (a) 
through having been faithful to her for six daysand (b) through having 
outraged his principles of working-class emotional incorruptibility 
the extent of telling her that he loves her. Mr Sinclair’s method 
of establishing that under the blush-makingly cruel surface Ben has a 
heart of gold is too poignant not to quote; ‘A couple of years back 
... 1 used to pop along to Addenbrooke’s Hospital sometimes, and 
take a spell at reading to the blind.’ Hey, Ben, where did you get those 
toothmarks on your shoulder, helping a lame dog over a stile? 
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Sir, J 
Mr Caute’s attack on empiricism (with its gross misrepresentation 
of Hume) can probably be best understood as the reaction of a keen 
mythologist and abstraction-lover to any mode of thought tending 
to draw attention to facts destructive of these comforts. | 

There is perhaps no reason why excellent novels about man as 
a social animal, or even embodying the social virtues, should not 
be written. What prevents, in practice, is a certain shallowness. 
an absence of the tragic sense, and above all a transformation of 
the real individual into an abstract locus of social forces and genera’ 
ideas. But the position is usually worse than that: for the real events 
and the complex interrelationships of society are more often thar 
not replaced by barren projections of historicism, inadequate 
sociological theories, and plain myth. I only wish to deal here with 
Mr Caute’s account of Soviet literary matters. Although he accumu! 
lates a truly uncommon amount of misinformation and faulty as 
sumptions, the basic fallacy, which it is hard to seehow anyonecoula 
seriously put forward, arises when he states that ‘For the Marxist .. | 
in post-capitalist society life becomes a unanimous striving toward: 
the classless society of communism’ and then applies this high-leve: 
abstraction directly to Soviet reality, taking Dementiev’s | Enter Life: 
which ‘examines Russian family in a full social context’ as ona 
‘example of the application of this outlook’. Thus, in spite of the 
immense amount of evidence (bad stuff that) to the contrary we 
are given to understand that the co-operative post-capitalist society 
of Marxist theory is in fact operating in the USSR. 

So when Mr Caute asks, ‘Are we in a position to sneer at these 
ideals?’, he is confusing the issue. In stories representing life in Englisk 
schools as simply a process, if occasionally beset with difficulties, ot 
turning out young Christian gentlemen according to Dr Arnold’ 
formulae, it is not the ideals that one sneers at, it is the implicit claint 
that real schools have any resemblance to the set-place. Since they 
don’t, one is fully entitled to jeer at it as ushers’ propaganda. If ii 
is the only reading allowed, or at least encouraged, by the staff in : 
real school, one is bound not only to despise but also to denounce it 

For the orthodox literature is simply a fraud, and the plea that ii 
is a pious one will only impress those who prefer faith to fact. Ever 
Sholokhoy, in his account of peasant life in Virgin Soil Upturned, ii 
entirely unreal, as was flatly pointed out by Kabo in the Thaw nove! 
The Difficult Campaign. For Mr Caute’s view was massively refutes 
by the Soviet writers themselves when the opportunity was pre 
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_ sented. When, as we are told by a Soviet official, ‘The writer Pokrov- 
_ sky declared that a tribe of bureaucrats had seized power in our 
_ country. He was referring to the leading cadres of the Party and 
state,’ or when the veteran Paustovsky denounced the philistinism 
_ and ‘pogromist’ jokes typical of high-level officialdom, they pre- 
_ sumably knew what they were talking about better than the outside 
_ commentator preaching a facile contentment to those under the 
harrow. The published reports of the actual debates, and the litera- 
ture itself, of the time of the little renaissance of 1956-7, make non- 
__ sense of the whole see-no-evil attitude. Yet Mr Caute writes as if he 
_ had simply never seen any of the official accounts of the bullying of 
_ the authors over 1957-8 which repressed the unorthodoxies. Though 
a strong stomach is required, these should be read, particularly by 
anyone claiming to have an opinion. 

The ‘political hostility’ which Mr Caute conveniently detects in 
any resentment of these procedures is wrongly conceived: it is not 
the communist form of society that is objected to, but the rule of 
officials whose pretensions are unlimited even in the cultural field. 
This would be equally objectionable in any type of society or from 
the holders of any political views, and of course such bureaucracies 
have been combated in other contexts for centuries by all interested 
in tolerable literature, or life. He asserts that my principle in making 
my selection for Back to Life was destructive. Of what? The collec- 
tion shows that when latitude was given them to do so, the poets of 
the Soviet Union and the rest of Eastern Europe described a scene, 
and expressed ideals, which could not be fitted into the formulae of 
the political apparatus (The same could have been shown of the 
prose writers.) In selecting the verse on a basis of ideas and social 
evidence, I was looking for precisely what Mr Caute maintains he 
is urging. However, it should be added that this principle of selection, 
though basically non-aesthetic, did not in fact omit any representa- 
tion of verse of interest or quality. The point is that no tolerable 
verse was being written except by the writers who qualified on 
grounds of honesty and lack of subservience. This was adequately 
acknowledged by Soviet literary circles at the time, and is what one 
might expect. Perhaps this conveys a better lesson than that which 
Mr Caute seeks to draw. 

It may be added that practically all Mr Caute’s subsidiary remarks 
about Russia are misleading or untrue. Lenin, while he strongly 
urged partiinost in literature, did not elaborate this into a system, 
sometimes spoke in more liberal terms, and in practice permitted a 
state of affairs in Soviet literature much freer than it is now. Nor is 
it true that his views are ignored: his stricter, though not his more 
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liberal pronouncements, are always referred to as the basis of the 


official attitude toward writing. Zhdanov’s decrees have not been — 
rejected but on the contrary formally re-affirmed by the Central _ 


Committee — amended only by the reservation that they had in some 
cases been interpreted too strictly. Balzac has always been admired 
more than Zola in Soviet official.circles (a tradition dating back to 
Marx himself). It is not even true that the majority of people in the 
Soviet Union are engaged in industry, as Mr Caute states: quite apart 
from the non-industrial urban population, the census figures pub- 
lished in Pravda (Feb. 4, 1960) give fifty-two per cent of the popula- 
tion as rural. Indeed, it is staggering what Mr Caute seems prepared 
to accept about the USSR. For instance, he speaks of ‘an educa- 
tional system where talent and not wealth or rank is the only [my 
italics] passport to advancement.’ This has never been the practice 
in the Soviet Union, where influential parents have regularly secured 
advantages for their children. But now it is not even the theory. 
The Soviet Minister of Higher Education, commenting on the new 
policy announced by Khruschev himself, said in December 1946 
that ‘The recommendation of a social organization, a factory or con- 
struction site will carry not less but more weight than the gold medal 
of the schoolboy of yesterday’. In fact, political suitability will come 
before ‘talent’. 

On the theory of the prevalence of strict socialist realism, Mr 
Caute simply confuses the issue. The majority of the writers and 
serious readers have neyer believed in it, but they had to keep their 
mouths shut over a long period. The bureaucracy continues to believe 
in it and to assert it. All that has happened is that the writers, even 
though far less now than four years ago, occasionally state their 
opinions on this—usually in hints. Soviet literary life is perfectly 
healthy in potential—all that is necessary is the abandonment of 
their pretensions by the cultural bureaucrats. For a commentator 
here to give them aid and comfort seems indecent. 

New York Robert Conquest 


Sir, 
I did enjoy David Caute’s heavy think-piece in your February issue 
on “Whither the Young Writer?’ How gaily Stendhal and John Braine 
and other okay names balloon up and down on Caute’s gale of wind! 
But if I may touch on so practical a matter as the exact meaning 
and right use of words, can Caute tell me how a brick can be witty 
and enjoyable, or a path fruitful? What is a decent mental apparatus? 
Weybridge, Surrey Correlli Barnett 
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THE PICARESQUE SAINT by R, W. B. Lewis. (Gollancz. 25s.) 
Camus by Germaine Brée. (Rutgers. 35s.) 


“We only think in images. If you want tobea philosopher write 
novels.’ This remark of Camus’s seems a good starting point 
for my criticism both of his thought and of his work; criticism 
that is no less sincere, because, as an Englishman of his genera- 
tion, I approach his life with mixed feelings of guilt and ad- 
miration; criticism that is no less certain because, as an English writer, 
Iam well aware how out of the English reach his literary achieve- 
ment is. In the long run—and the hushed reverence of his critics 
Mlle Brée and Professor R. W. B. Lewis only increases my con- 
viction —I cannot but believe that Camus, as a personality, was con- 
siderable only because he was so completely limited by his time; 
while, as a writer, the final achievement of his work would seem to 
be in inverse proportion to the grandeur of his conceptions. Both the 
critics under review, writing before his premature death, predict a 
great future for him as a novelist. ‘Le Premier Homme,’ the next 
novel he planned, ‘may,’ Mlle Brée says, ‘open up a new dimension in 
both his thought and writing.’ It might have but to me it seems that 
to do so it would have to depart from that alternating dialogue of 
despair and hope, indifference and love which set the rhythm of 
L’Etranger, La Peste and La Chute. It is with the chilling failure, as 
I believe it, of Gide’s alternating literary voices in my mind, that I 
am driven to wonder whether Camus was not another such great 
French figure. A presence rather than a literary achievement. 

I have written elsewhere of what I feel to be the fundamental 
falsity of his hard held—and, let it be said at once, heroically held— 
humanism. Nature (at any rate, hot Mediterranean nature) he loved, 
and, it would seem, after Nature, Art, but the suffering and degrada- 
tion of men during the ’thirties and ’forties led him to feel that Man 
should be at the centre of his universe. It was not, of course, as 
deliberate as this. He found in neither nature nor art divorced from 
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man a meaningful answer; he saw in God, and later, in Historica | 
Necessity tyrannies against which man’s absurdity and indifference | 
were the only heroic answers. Yet I cannot find in any of his work © 
a suggestion that men and women as human minds, bodies and — 
feelings ever engaged his deepest sympathies; the colour that warms © 
his work now and again is not the colour of human life, it is the © 
colour of sunburnt nature. In all this—and especially in his heroic 
fight for Man, the abstraction against the abstractors that threaten 
him, Christian or Marxist—he is like a contemporary Shelley whose 
faith has had to take into account the blasphemies of Auschwitz and 
Dachau. It is no wonder, I feel, that the compassion of La Peste should 
be succeeded by the rejection of compassion of La Chute. In one sense 
Clamence is a-true voice—compassion, love of fellow men have a 
false quality if they are ‘practised’ as a faith—but that they are 
never true to emotions is only a generalization of Camus’s own 
failure to connect. 

This flawed humanism is noted by both his admiring critics and 
their treatment of it is to my mind a fair indication of the value of 
their books. 

For Professor Lewis La Chute is the greatest of Camus’s novels 
exactly because it rejects the compassion of La Peste. ‘The Fall seems 
to me,’ he writes, ‘a fuller work of art, and more real than its pre- 
decessor, The Plague; I believe it to join with The Stranger and 
Caligula as the most accomplished of Camus’s writing so far. For 
with The Fall, Camus has recovered the sense of impurity that was 
ominously lacking in The Plague.’ If this is merely a claim that the 
flawed character of Clamence is more artistically satisfying than the 
somewhat stuffed goodness of de Rieux, we may well concede it; 
although it hardly seems to be a very original point of criticism. 
But, of course, Professor Lewis is asserting much more. What he 
claims as a virtue, in fact, is the very degree of alienation from people 
that seems to me the basis of the strain in Camus’s humanist thought 
and writing. That Professor Lewis should so claim is not surprising. 
His work The Picaresque Saint, a study of a number of writers of 
whom Camus is one, has been widely hailed by critics deeply im- 
pressed, I suspect, by that mixture of Jamesian critical language 
and terminology more usual in metaphysical discussion which 
marks the more serious American academic literary criticism today. 
What none of these admirers has said is that Professor Lewis’s 
study, whatever its intentions are, has the effect of a somewhat con- 
cealed Christian apologetic—Catholic, to be more precise. His 
novelists, Faulkner, Silone, Moravia, Greene, above all Camus, find 
favour with him when their despair is greatest, when their human 
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saints are most ‘picaresque’. Camus, who stands in Professor Lewis’s 
_ grouping for the approach by intellect, is more especially favoured 
_ because his opposition to God is the most fierce, because he refuses 
to make ‘the leap’ of faith like Kierkegaard or Kafka. As Professor 
Lewis says, ‘a vigilant Christian’ reader might surmise that the 
chances of his leaping same day or other are not much less than 
_ those shadowed forth sullenly by Greene’s narrator-hero, Maurice 
Bendrix. Or to be a little more just to Camus’s abilities should we 
compare his stories of conversion rather to those of another North 
African and flawed human being, St Augustine? In any case, seen 
from such an angle, the despairing Camus of La Chute is more promi- 
sing than the hopeful Camus of La Peste. But, what we may reason- 
~ ably ask, has this to do with literary criticism, or indeed with Camus 
as a thinker, or with anything except Camus as a potential convert? 

Mlle Brée sees the flaw in Camus’s humanism with greater clarity 
and with more concern than Professor Lewis, because her work is not 
_ tendentious but a truly admiring study. If her sympathies are occa- 
- sionally blindly engaged, it is more, I suspect, because Camus’s life 
and what he made of it stand as a central theme in her own life, as 
in the lives of so many Europeans of his generation. She is not blind, 
however, and she writes, ‘Neither beauty nor joy seem to emanate 
from the human visage as he sees it; instead, man apparently ex- 
periences beauty and joy only as a reflection of a work of art. In 
Camus’s long analysis of art, in spite of his appeal to the fraternity 
that binds the artist to all men, one looks in vain for that immense 
delight in man himself—in his dignity and grandeur—that has 
always characterized the great creator.’ I would add not only ‘in his 
dignity and squalor’, but in his comicality, his sordidness, his terror, 
in fact, in his humanity. Only once does it seem to me that Camus 
really succeeds, and that is in Caligula, that wonderful play 
shadowed by the figure of Sade who wrote novels of such un- 
humanity. 

Otherwise as Camus himself said ‘We only think in images’; but, 
in his case, those images remain such, they are never given the over- 
tones of life that the characters of Dostoyevsky, equally images in 
their beginnings, assume in their final communication. It is not, I 
believe, just an English prejudice that makes me wonder whether 
Camus, or for that matter many Frenchmen, ever realize that the 
novel must often communicate its philosophy on levels immune 
from the power of intellect; its images must be broken down under 
the pressures of life before they can speak to our emotions and our 


senses. 
ANGUS WILSON 
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BRECHT: A CHOICE oF Evits by Martin Esslin. (Eyre and Spottis- — 
woode. 35s.) | 
MopERN GERMAN DRaMA by H. F. Garten. (Methuen. 21s.) | 
THE MoperN GERMAN NoveL: A Mid-Twentieth Century Survey by — 

H. M. Waidson. (Oxford University Press for University of Hull 

Publications. 15s.) ~ 
‘Terrible is the seduction to goodness!’ This comment by the singer 
in The Caucasian Chalk Circle, one of Brecht’s substitutes for the 
chorus in that ‘Aristotelian’ drama which he thought he had super- 
seded, helps to explain the sub-title of Mr Esslin’s excellent study. 
Its excellence lies in his refusal to be taken in by Brecht’s theories — 
including that of the ‘epic drama’—or by the assumption of any 
outward commitment whatever on Brecht’s part. What Mr Esslin 
gives us may still not be the whole of Brecht, but at least it is a 
Brecht who has been neither white-washed nor red-washed out of 
recognition. If Brecht’s personality remains enigmatic, that too is 
how it should be; the enigma—that aura of ‘silence, exile and cun- 
ning’ which he shared not only with Joyce, but-with other highly 
individual writers of his time — was essential to it. So were ambiguity, 
contradiction and paradox. Brecht’s personality, in any case, was 
an embarrassment to him; hence his sincere, but vain, endeavours to 
dispose of it by submitting to a corporative discipline. Yet in the 
end it was always his individuality that prevailed; and the only dis- 
ciplines to which it was subordinated were the disciplines of art and 
of truthfulness. One would add goodness also if it weren’t for 
Brecht’s tragic sense of life, his fear of any kind of goodness not tough 
enough to withstand and outwit the ruthless cruelty of the bad. 

It may be that Brecht’s personality and motives will become less 
enigmatic if and when his more intimate papers, such as private 
letters, are made available. Mr Esslin has depended mainly on the 
published and private testimony of Brecht’s associates, including 
the fictitious account of him in Feuchtwanger’s novel Success. But, 
with few exceptions, his interpretation is not only penetrating and 
plausible, but consistent, precisely because he accepts and under- 
stands the seeming inconsistency of Brecht’s attitudes. A number 
of basic patterns emerge. Brecht’s anti-militarism, which he often 
upheld in opposition to the party line, is shown to go back to his 
early experiences as a medical orderly in a military hospital during 
the First World War. Another dominant characteristic, his 
preference for passive resistance by self-effacement, mock-humility 
or even unscrupulous prevarication (as in his extraordinary per- 
formance before the Committee on Un-American Activities in 1947) 
was evident in his earliest struggles. Long before his discovery of 
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Confucian and Taoist doctrine he had learnt the lesson of HaSek’s 
| Good Soldier Schweik; and Mr Esslin traces back his ‘Schweikian’ 
| attitude to the ‘Black Forest peasantry to which his ancestors 
_ belonged’. 

_ Because of these constant traits, the enfant terrible of the early 
Berlin period, with his lorry driver’s leather jacket alleged to conceal 
‘exquisite silk shirts’, is easily recognizable in the celebrated East 
Berlin dramatist with an Austrian passport and a bank account in 
Switzerland—who chose to drive the very kind of car mentioned 
by Mr Esslin in this sketch of the early years: 

‘He drove round Berlin at a great speed and considerable risk to 
himself and his passengers in an open Steyr car, earned by writing 
an advertisement jingle for the makers, a mercenary act for which 
defenders of the romantic view of the German poet’s ethereal and 
Spiritual mission held him in contempt.’ 

Elsewhere Mr Esslin can write of Brecht as ‘an idealist of truly 
religious fervour behind the mask of cynicism and toughness he 
~displayed’; and it is much to the credit of his book that one has no 
difficulty in agreeing with this judgement also. Two chapters of the 
book are devoted to Brecht’s relations with the Communist Party. 
The story is not a pleasant one; but what is astonishing about it is 
that Brecht managed somehow to remain true to his own ideals, and 
to cultivate a kind of drama that offended against all the rules of 
social realism, without making many more compromises than he did. 
Mr Esslin explains it as follows: 

‘To make effective use of Brecht the party had to give him the 
means to do his work according to his own ideas. By displaying that 
work to the West while barring it from its own orbit, the party 
thought that it was making use of Brecht for its own purpose. By 
accepting the party’s lavish support and stubbornly sticking to his 
own ideas Brecht was equally convinced that he was making use 
of the party to further his own artistic and political objectives. And 
so with mutual cynicism they mutually used each other. It was a 
| curious arrangement. And who can tell which side had the best of 

the bargain?’ 
| It was Brecht’s deep-rooted pessimism that permitted such dupli- 
city of ends and means. Inept though he may have been irall matters 
of practical politics, he far exceeded all other dramatists of his time 
in his grasp of the complexities of human motives and behaviour 
under political stress. Only Brecht could have created that corruptly 
| virtuous rascal Azdak in The Caucasian Chalk Circle and used him as 
a means of assuring the victory of a goodness more innocent than his 
own. And it was the same understanding of evil that most radically 
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divided Brecht from the Communist intellectuals whose god was to 
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fail them, just as his ultimate commitment to goodness divided him > 


from the time-serving party men. | 
Mr Esslin interprets Brecht’s duality as a conflict of reason ‘versus _ 


instinct’ or emotion. Certainly it is Brecht’s failure to avoid all 


appeal to the emotions in his mature poems and plays that accounts — 


for the disparity between his theory and practice; but it may be 
even more simple than that. Because Brecht remained true to his 
experience of the human condition, his work could not fail to 
exercise such an appeal. It was the great error of many Expres- 
sionists — including the early Brecht — to believe that the more pathos 
is poured into a work of art, the more will pour out of it. In reacting 
against this error Brecht went too far at times, but more in his theory 
than in his practice. Where he failed in practice too, he did so 
because he was trying to falsify his own experience in favour of 
an ideology. 

Like Dr Garten’s and Dr Waidson’s, all Mr Esslin’s quotations are 
in English. The last section of his book provides bibliographical 
aids and critical summaries of Brecht’s plays; though very much less 
substantial than the information contained in Mr John Willett’s book 
on Brecht, this appendix will prove useful to students and potential 
producers of the plays. 

Dr Garten and Dr Waidson have had little opportunity to do 
more for modern German drama and contemporary German fiction 
respectively than Mr Esslin does for Brecht in the last section of 
his book. Dr Garten too summarizes the plots of a great variety of 
plays from Sudermann to the present day; and both he and Dr 
Waidson append lists of English translations. Dr Waidson’s account 
is the more critical, though he too has been rather cramped by that 
most intractable and unpromising of all critical media, the general 
survey. 

Within the limits of that medium, both books accomplish a good 
deal. Dr Garten shows rather too much respect for those classifi- 
cations dear to German historians of literature, Naturalism, Neo- 
Romanticism, Neo-Classicism and the rest— where a characterization 
of individual authors and works would be more to the point. Out- 
standing dramatists like Hauptmann, Schnitzler, Wedekind, Hof- 
mannsthal or Brecht, in any case, either moved freely from one kind 
of play to another or defied classification by their originality, as 
Dr Garten is well aware; but his rather non-committal approach 
to the many plays described gives him little scope for new insight 
or discrimination. The major trends are clearly outlined; and a host 
of interesting plays by minor writers is introduced to English readers. 
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Dr Garten is not to blame if the last chapter of his book, dealing 
with the period since 1945, strikes one as an anti-climax. But for 
the two Swiss dramatists Friedrich Diirrenmatt and Max Frisch, 


__ and repatriates of the pre-war generation like Zuckmayer, Brecht and 


the late Hans Henny Jahnn (whom Dr Garten omits), the whole 
chapter would have been as dispensable as the preceding one on 
Drama in the Third Reich. This curious dearth, in stark contrast 
not only with the pre-Nazi period but with the wealth of new poets, 
novelists and radio dramatists since the war, has been well analyzed 
by Professor Fritz Martini in a recent symposium on contemporary 
German literature.’ He attributes it to the difficulty, or impossibility, 
in our time, of investing individual characters with the represen- 
tative significance which traditional dramatists could take for 
granted. There is some evidence for believing that quite a number 
of satirical plays and farces do get written by younger writers in 
Germany, but apparently these are not what the public wants. Ever 
since Schiller, Germans have looked upon their theatre not only as 
a ‘moral institution’, but as a kind of secular church. After the abuse 
of this public function under Nazism, it is not surprising that most 
gifted contemporary writers prefer the greater freedom and inti- 
macy of the radio drama. Dr Garten does not deal with post-war 
developments in this widely cultivated art; and he forgets to mention 
that even Borchert’s play The Man Outside was originally written 
for the radio, a point rightly stressed by Professor Martini. 

Apart from an introductory chapter and occasional flashbacks, 
Dr Waidson has confined himself to fiction published between 1945 
and 1957. Within this more narrow, butrelatively unfrequented, field, 
his reading is as comprehensive as Dr Garten’s. Where his sympathy 
and more than conscientious interest are engaged, as by the Austrian 
novelist Heimito von Doderer and the German novelist Heinrich 
Boll, his manner is vigorous; elsewhere the sheer tedium of 
quantity proved too much for him. Yet it would be easier 
to point out omissions in his book than to prove that he has in- 
cluded too much. Both the novel and the short story —or rather the 
various types of shorter fiction which, once again, are meticulously 
classified by German authors and critics—have flourished since 
the war. Though there is still a marked preference for the utopian, 
allegorical and fantastic varieties, and for the novel of ideas, the 
example of foreign fiction has led to new experiments in realism and 
social criticism. The sophisticated, intelligent and well-made novel 
may still be rarer than in England; but German fiction is more 
ambitious and more adventurous. MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
1 Deutsche Literatur in unserer Zeit. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
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THe WarM NIGHTS oF JANUARY by Frank Tuohy. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
THE GREAT FORTUNE by Olivia Manning. (Heinemann. 16s.) 
SUMMER PALACE by Jeremy Gardner. (Faber. 13s 6d.) 

THe GAMEs oF NicuT by Stig Dagerman. (Bodley Head. 15s.) 


In his second novel, The Warm Nights of January, Frank Tuohy 
presents us with a situation. Bella, a French painter of thirty-seven, 
is living in Rio de Janeiro with her lover Hadriano, a Brazilian Negro. 
This much is stated by the blurb, and in a sense, as far as ‘plot’ is con- 
cerned, that is all there is to the story. Mr Tuohy examines this situ- 
ation closely, but he rarely comments on it; nor does he develop it 
in a positive way, for at the end of the novel it is still much the same 
as at the beginning. He does, however, present it with extreme 
clarity, subtlety and truth. Bella and Hadriano are ‘placed’ exactly 
in relation to each other, to their various friends, to the Bohemian 
world they inhabit. Every shift in these relationships is noted with 
precision, but too much is never made of any single incident, mood 
or scene. I have seldom read a novel in which artifice has played so 
little apparent part. The obvious comparison is with the classical 
short French psychological novel, but Mr Tuohy’s lacks the self- 
consciously ‘literary’ flavour possessed by so many modern examples 
of this form. 

If there is the minimum of artifice, there is a great deal of art 
behind this book. As with the author’s first novel, The Animal Game, 
and his brilliant prize-winning story, The Admiral and the Nuns, one 
cannot help being aware of what he has not said. He is never sug- 
gestive in a coy sense, but his method is to tell his readers just enough 
about his characters for them to form their own conclusions. When 
the novel is finished, we know as much about Bella, Hadriano and 
their associations with each other, as we could if the most doggedly 
analytical technique had been employed: we have surveyed them, in 
focus, from a few essential angles. 

I do not wish to imply that Mr Tuohy is one of those hyper-subtle 
novelists who never state anything on principle, who shrink, as it 
were, from showing their hand. He is capable of sudden direct state- 
ments that sum up, almost baldly, his meaningina sentence; and there 
is nothing oblique about either the organization or the style of this 
book. He merely disregards the conventions that have accrued round 
fiction; to this extent only, in a negative way, is he experimental. 
What little story the novel has is related in a daringly repetitive 
design. Twice Bella is tricked into blaming Hadriano for outrageous 
behaviour (thus betraying her hidden sense of insecurity) when in 
both cases the offender turns out to be a decadent ‘well-bred’ friend, 
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_ and the offence a result of over-civilization rather than an instance 
_ of ‘going native’. Yet in spite of this repetition there is no question 
_ of insistence; it happened twice, as things do in life, and possibly 
will happen again. Mr. Tuohy is a careful, truthful and entirely 
original writer; there are few English novelists of his generation to 
equal him. 

Olivia Manning’s new novel—the first of a trilogy—exists on 
three levels. It presents a picture of Bucharest at the beginning of the 
war as vivid as, and a good deal more direct than, Lawrence Durrell’s 
four-sided view of Alexandria. This is the level at which travel books 
are written, and Miss Manning has the intelligence and sensibility to 
write as good a travel book as anyone. At another level, close to the 
first, it gives an enjoyable account of the social scene. Here the 
writing is observant and witty, and the matter is intentionally two- 
dimensional. The deeper level is concerned with the relationship 
between the young husband and wife, which is of course affected by 
the place and the people surrounding them, and which to some extent 
mirrors the uncertainty of that extraordinary time. It is at this level 
that Miss Manning’s work most interests me. 

Her triumph in The Great Fortune is to have synchronized these 
three levels with unobtrusive technical skill. Much as I enjoyed this 
book, however, I do not agree with the many reviewers who have 
claimed that it is her best: School for Love is surely more perfect, and 
in my opinion Artist Among the Missing is more profound. Miss 
Manning has always excelled at portraying male characters who are 
at the same time complex and convincing; Guy Pringle is very well 
done, but he is not so haunting a figure as Geoffrey Lynd in Artist 
Among the Missing, while Prince Yakimov, the main comic character, 
is drawn with far less subtlety than Miss Bohun in School for Love. 
Yet it should be remembered that the first instalment of a trilogy is 
really only a third of a book; and it is possible that by the end of the 
series Guy and Harriet will be as substantial as the finest of Miss Man- 
ning’s creations, and their marriage will be as subtly analysed as the 
best observed situations in her earlier work. While we enjoy the 
series at the first two levels, it is at the third, where development is 
naturally slower, that we shall eventually most value it. 

Jeremy Gardner presents us with the familiar teaser: can a novel 
be any good in its own right if it is clearly and consistently ‘in the 
manner of’ somebody else? Summer Palace is about a twelve-year-old 
boy whose father is a naval officer on Malta during the war. The 
affinities with Denton Welch are marked: Peter Willow has just the 
same precocious interest in bibelots, decoration and architecture, 
the same sharp critical eye and ear, the same disconcerting candour 
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as the various Welch self-portraits. If Welch had never written, one 
would be impressed by Mr Gardner’s penetration and sensibility in 
presenting this slightly monstrous child; as it is, one is more aware of 


: 


. 
1 
j 
: 


the unpleasantness of Peter’s personality than of the honesty with © 


which the author reveals it. Yet this novel succeeds brilliantly in 
conveying the social atmosphere of the island at that time; the child’s 
clear, passionless observation of the adults, who unconsciously be- 
tray to him their weaknesses, obsessions and hysteria, provides some 
memorable scenes. This also is a gift that recalls Denton Welch, but 
here its expression is closer to re-creation than to imitation. 

Stig Dagerman was the gifted young Swedish writer who killed 
himself six years ago at the age of thirty-one. The Games of Night is 
a selection of his short stories: some of these, notably the auto- 
biographical A Child’s Memoirs, are based on his early life in the 
country; others portray country people unsuccessfully trying to 
adapt themselves to urban life; a third group takes refuge in a world 
of fantasy, where echoes of Kafka can be heard. The last two groups 
inevitably suffer in translation, although Naomi Walford has done 
all that could be done to prevent this; avant-garde literature travels 
badly from one language toanother, and vernacular presents insoluble 
problems. ‘Him all over—couldn’t walk over to meet a fellow, could 
he, though he seen which carriage I come out of. And all I had to 
carry, too, what with the wreath and the bag of brdnnvin.’ This is 
a brave try, but it can convey very little of its intended implications 
to an English reader. The first group, however, belongs to a timeless 
and universal branch of pastoral literature, of which these stories are 
fine examples. Michael Meyer has written an informative and moving 
Introduction, in which Dagerman’s talent is perhaps explained more 
convincingly than it is illustrated by the stories themselves. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THIS SPORTING LIFE by David Storey (Longmans. 16s.) 


When Ring Lardner’s collected stories were issued last year, and were 
found, inter alia, to deal with the subjects of professional boxing and 
baseball, there was disappointment and speculation as to why our 
own writers had ignored such material. The explanation — simple 
enough — was that serious writers and professional sport had no real 
contact. It was surely too much to expect the gap to be bridged from 
the opposite bank: that a professional athlete might turn out to be a 
creative writer. 

And yet, with less than twelve months passed, this is what has 
happened. Mr Storey was for four years a professional Rugby League 
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_ player with Leeds and, after reading his precocious first novel, there 
_ can be no doubt that he is a gifted, serious and unusual writer. This 
| would be versatility enough for most of us, but Mr Storey is also a 


most promising artist, whose work has been represented in several 


_ exhibitions. 


The fact that he himself is ‘the real thing’, a Rugby League pro. 


_ from a Yorkshire mining family, overcomes one of the chief difficulties 
_ of this sort of writing; a difficulty which was not overcome by 


Lardner. Sport itself can ultimately be material only for entertain- 
ment, however skilful. The drama of an athlete’s life takes place only 
marginally in the ring or on the football field. To fill out the picture, 


_ one must know~and have lived—his family background, his father 


and mother, his job, his friends, his women. Lardner, for all his skill, 
could not do this, because he was essentially an observer. Mr Storey 
can, because this has been his life, so that his novel rings as true as 
Alan Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 

The strange thing about This Sporting Life is that, for all its 
novelty, it is set dead in the middle of the current zeitgeist. Though it’s 
a more tortured, honest book than Room At The Top, Arthur Machin, 
its anti-hero, has clear affinities with Joe Lampton, and there are 
many echoes of Amis—in the mood of That Uncertain Feeling. These 
analogies become especially clear in Machin’s relationship with 
Weaver, the wealthy director of the club he joins, and Weaver’s 
wife. Nevertheless, Mr Storey seems potentially a more important 
writer than either Braine or Amis. 

Machin is a tormented tough, at odds with the world, unable to 
form stable relationships, estranged from his father (a railwayman) 
and mother, who takes up Rugby League to ‘keep his head above the 
general level of crap’. 

To get a trial with Primstone, he uses—and abuses— Johnson, a 
poor, pathetic old vagabond who has once been on the club com- 
mittee. Here, as always, Mr Storey is intensively preoccupied with 
exploring the relationship. This he does well, up to a point, but at 
the moment, his preoccupations tend to outstrip his talents; no great 
criticism of a first novel. The disparity shows particularly in the 
central relationship of the book, between Machin and his widowed 
landlady, Mrs Hammond, which is never quite brought into focus. 

Mrs Hammond, the mother of two small children, has withdrawn 
from life, embittered and perverse. Machin, lonely, reflective, too 
conscious altogether for his physique and his profession — becomes 
obsessed by her. But she cannot return the rough love he gives her, 
and at length she turns him out of the house, an action which is 
traumatic for both of them. She wastes away and dies; he, still in 
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love with her, has nothing left but his loneliness and the brutalities — 
of a Rugby field where age is steadily undermining him. 

Mr Storey’s writing is taut and unadorned: there is a deliberate 
greyness about the book. He describes places extremely well, people 
less well, and can write superbly about action. 


I hit the wall of waiting men like a rock. For a second they yielded, 
drew together, and held. A dull pain shot from the top of my skull. 
I struggled into a position I knew would ease the impact and give 
me more chance with my excited fist. I heard through compressed 
ears the screams and groans of the crowd, almost the individual 
voices of agony, before I was flung down. 


Now Mr Storey must face the problem of every provincial, ‘prole- 
tarian’ writer; the move to London (already made) and the divorce 
from his material. One hopes that so interesting a talent will survive 
it. 

BRIAN GLANVILLE 


THE Novets oF GEORGE ELioT by Barbara Hardy (University of 
London. The Athlone Press. 24s.) 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE by Bradford A. Booth. (Edward Hulton. Zos.) 


ANNE BRONTE. HER LIFE AND Work by Ada Harrison and Derek 
Stanford. (Methuen. 25s.) 


The reassessment of the Victorian novel proceeds from all angles. 
Part of the business now in hand is to identify the formal principles 
on which such multiple novels as Middlemarch were constructed, 
and to prove that the ‘large, loose, baggy monsters’, as Henry James 
called them, were consciously and coherently designed. To this task 
our younger critics bring their new instruments and expose the 
symbolic patterns, the recurrent images and verbal echoes, the 
oppositions of character and repetitions and inversions of situation, 
that underpin the rich bulk of this fiction and hold it together. It 
is something of a heresy to say so, but in fact this method does run 
the risk of impoverishing perception of the human substance of a 
book and of confounding the good with the less good, where both 
are elements of the same pattern. It must be explicitly said, then, 
that Mrs Hardy is not open to these charges. She is a scholar of the 
novel and treats us to all the rigour of the scholastic process, but 
she is perfectly humane. She knows quite well what she is taking 
for granted, and more than once praises the dense complexity of 
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individual characterization, which obscures the moral diagram 
underlying it, and absorbs the attention of the unprofessional 
_ reader. Nor does she lose sight of critical standards. Romola yields 
its correspondences and structural ironies as well as The Mill on the 
Floss, but she remarks that Romola is more interesting to analyse 
than to read. We can, then, accept the fresh light she offers without 
complaining that it does not illuminate every aspect of George 
- Eliot’s genius. 

_~ There is a good deal of fresh light. It is interesting to read her 
defence of the construction of Middlemarch, the ‘insistent rota- 
tion’ from group to group, that ‘puts each illusion in its place’. It is 
interesting to trace the failure of Romola to the absence of those 
scenes of normality which, in the other novels, gives the impres- 
sion of ‘the flow of real and ordinary life’. Romola, Tito and 
Savonarola proceed from crisis to crisis as Adam, Maggie and 
Dorothea do not. The book is full of close and subtle observation, 
by no means confined to structure in the narrow sense. It is hard 
going, and the older reader, who is not shaped by contemporary 
pressures, may find some of the correspondences detailed in it 
rather flimsy. Most of them, however, are solid enough; and the 
final effect of this honest, penetrating and slightly pernickety 
study must be to increase our respect for George Eliot as an artist. 

The novels of Anthony Trollope do not seem open to this sort 
of investigation. The formal critic has not penetrated to any 
purpose into this solid body of observed life and cheerfully ac- 
cepted convention. There is no ‘pattern in the carpet’ and he is 
thrown helplessly back on his likes and dislikes. Trollope never 
wrote the great novel of which Professor Booth thinks he was 
capable, but ‘for an objective report on the behaviour of men and 
women in a situation of human interest there is no one on whom 
we can rely with greater confidence’. It is no use deploring his 
sub-plots, his insipid love-affairs or his flat endings. We had better 
immerse ourselves, and take what comes. Professor Booth, to whom 
we owe the edition of Trollope’s Letters, has a vast knowledge of 
his author, a love this side idolatry, and an uneasy dissatisfaction 
with shapeliness as an index of value. It takes no account of what 
he cares for most in the Victorian novel, ‘the humour, the satire, 
the broad tolerance, the hard-headed common sense, the human 
understanding’. He is defiantly ready to describe the same book, 
The Way We Live Now, as ‘magnificent’ and ‘shapeless’, within a 
few lines. This, perhaps, is going rather far. One great formal 
quality, lucidity, Trollope was in full possession of. It seems that 
we are not yet at the bottom of the question. Professor Booth 
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melodious way. And it controls misfiring by insulating 
these deposits so that they cannot short-circuit the plugs. 
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himself points out one innovation that already marked off The 
| Warden from contemporary novels, ‘the setting up of a situation 
| or a problem that is to be resolved through the interaction of a 
| roup of characters’. Perhaps the formal critic can take hold here? 
__ The value of Professor Booth’s book derives from his knowledge 
of his material. He is in a position to correct all rash generalizations 
_by reference to what Trollope actually maintained. He was no 
narrow nationalist; the proof is here. The attempt to order the novels 
on a curve of increasing disillusionment is rejected. Trollope was 
no more disillusioned than is common in a man ageing somewhat 
prematurely in a changing world. His satire and his belief in 
“meliorism’ never became incompatible. Trollope’s ‘world’ is sur- 
veyed, what he observed and what he thought of it—though it 
remains a problem of his obligatory love-stories ‘how he can 
reconcile what he knows with what he writes’. But Trollope, 
though he could fight brisk skirmishes with convention, never 
went wholly into opposition. His usefulness, of which he was 
tenacious, was for his own day, and he would not risk compromis- 
ing it too far. 

We turn from the fleet of Trollope—merchantmen in convoy 
with one or two small ships-of-war—to the little shallop of Anne 
Bronté. The object of her biographer and critic is to prove that it is 
still afloat and seaworthy. The book falls into two parts, by dif- 
ferent authors. It would not be fair to compare Miss Harrison’s 
unrevised biography, interrupted by her death, with Miss Winifred 
Gérin’s much fuller book, which followed hard on its heels. What 
is convincing is that both biographers, using much the same 
exiguous material, have come to much the same conclusions. 
Charlotte has given an imperfect impression of her sister. Anne 
was not only reticent but strong and capable of keeping her own 
path. The frank realism of her two novels completes the Bronté 
‘chord’. Emily moves in a world of imagination into which daily 
life has been wholly absorbed; Charlotte effects a moving but 
unstable compromise between the two worlds; Anne keeps her feet 
on the ground, and the motive power of her work is the examina- 
tion of personal experience and its reduction to the terms of moral 
truth. Mr Derek Stanford, who contributes the critical chapters, 
discreetly commends to us the purity of diction, quiet elegance and 
reflective imagination of her slender sheaf of poems. The claim he 
makes for her as the first woman to write a realistic novel is im- 
pressive, but should be examined in relation to such eighteenth- 
century novels as Clara Reeve’s School for Widows. It is unlikely, 
however, that Anne had met these submerged talents, and the 
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merit of unbribed, unwavering realism is certainly hers. Both 
writers are a little hard on Charlotte. Mr Stanford seems not to 
have re-read The Professor and draws his comparisons almost ex- 
clusively from Jane Eyre. In fact, the likenesses between the sisters 
are as strong as the differences. When he asks what other writer 
would have so affronted contemporary ideals as to approve her 
heroine’s leaving a degraded husband, the answer is Charlotte, 
since she introduced a conversation into The Professor to establish 
that this was ‘the line that Frances would have taken, had such 
a plight befallen her. It was obviously a point that the Bronté 
girls had discussed. 

This book makes a small but interesting addition to our know- 
ledge of the Victorian novel. 

J. M. S. TOMPKINS 
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AGADIR by GAVIN MAXWELL 
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CHELTENHAM FESTIVAL OF ART 
AND LITERATURE 


POETRY COMPETITION 


: The Cheltenham Prizes for the 1960 Poetry Competition 
iA are £75, £50 and £25 and are kindly given by Messrs Arthur 
! Guinness, Son and Company. 

Entries will be accepted without nationality or geo- 
graphical limitations provided 

(a) the poet is living 

(b) the poem is written in English 

(c) it has not been previously published 

(d) it is not a translation. 

There is no limitation of subject, form or length of the 
poem submitted. Full details of the conditions, together 
with Entry Forms, are obtainable from the Festival 
Organiser, Town Hall, Cheltenham. The last day for the 
receipt of entries is z1st May, 1960. tk 
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Notes-About Our Authors 


SIEGFRIED LENZ, one of the outstanding younger writers of West Germany, 
was born in 1926, and lives in Hamburg. He has published three novels, and 
two volumes of short stories. He is also well known for his contributions to 
the chief German newspapers and magazines. His story The Amusement 
Doctor appeared in The London Magazine, Vol 6, No 8. 
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BENET WEATHERHEAD was born in 1920 in Uganda, brought up in the West 
Country, went to Sherborne and Clare College (Cambridge), served in the 
army, and entered the Dominican order in 1946. He studied theology in 
Rome as well as England, and is now at the Dominican house in Cambridge. 


GUNNAR REISS-ANDERSEN was born in 1896 in Larvik, Norway. His first 
book was published in 1921. All told, he has published thirteen poetical works, 
his collected poems, three volumes of essays and articles, and translations of 
Shakespeare and Schiller. 


JOAN BARTON has worked for the BBC, the Somerset County Council and, 
during the war, as County Secretary for the Women’s Land Army in Hamp- 
shire. Since 1947, she has been a bookseller in a Wiltshire county town. She 
has contributed poems to various magazines, including Penguin New Writing. 
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THE SPRING READING NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 7, Number 5, will be out at the beginning of 
May, and will contain among other contributions 


THREE NEW SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Sylvia Plath: The Daughters of Blossom Street 
Gordon Meyer: View to the River 
Anthony Bell: It Stands to Reason 


POEMS FOR SPRING 1960 
by Louis MacNeice, Thom Gunn, James Michie, 
John Fuller and others 


George Woodcook: The Living Dead—VIII : Radiguet 
Harold Acton on Mario Praz 
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keep up with events in this age of great 
discoveries, and I.C.I., with a research staff 

of 4,500 and a research and development 


MARCH... budget of £15 million a year, has both. 
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